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Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

When mailed in paper tubes, without creases, 50 cents 
per year ertra, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
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Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
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H. BF. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 
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Schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
“CLIEN TLELG PREF Ak AT ORY 
School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 
Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. i abori itories. 
FREDERICK B. Kyarp, 8. B.(M. I. T.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
WOSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Science, Art, “Music 
Beautiful and healthful location: Established in 1869 
JAMES C. Paksons, Principal. 


MASSACHI ai, New Bedford. 
Yih VDS’ ‘ADEM Y. — COLLEGE 
Preparatory — Special Courses 
THomas H. ECKFELD T, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 
Y ee MISSES ALLEN WILL OPEN 
thelr Boarding and Day School for girls Sept. 
25th. English branches thoroughly taught. Special 
advantages in the study of Languages, Literature, Mu 
sic, and Art. Students specially prepared for a colle- 
giate course, Circulars sent on application. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
Ms ANAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys (twenty-second year).— Begins October 
, 1X88 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA- 
fd tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 
ag eps 12, 1888. 

‘or all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 

“RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 

7 paratory School for Boys. 46th year. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 


MICHIGAN, Houghton, 

WE MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.— 

This Sehool offers a two years’ practical course in 
Mining Engineering, Mineralogy, Petrography, General 
and Economic Geotorzy, Chemistry, Assaying, Survey- 
ing, Mechanical Drawing, and related branches. In 
1SSY the course will be increased to three years for 
all students entering after 1888. The Sehool, being 
centrally focated in the Mineral Region of Lake Supe 
rior, atfords special advan azes for instruction in prac 
ical mining. Tue climate of the region ts cool and 
healthful, and as the School is a State institution, the 
tuition is free. For catalogues and further inform: tion, 
address M. KE. WspswormnH, Director. 


NEPRASKA, Lincoln. 
WE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
Classical, Scie side, Literary, Engineering, and 
Agricultural course New Laboratories, specialistic 
instruction, TU (TION FREE, Expense of living small, 
For catalogues address the Steward, J. S. DALES. 


NEW eo a0, Portsmouth. 
eo A. C. MORGAWN’S SCHOOL FOR 
( young |: ane reopens September 26. 
‘“‘A better, healthier, and pleasanter place for a school 


could scarcely be found in New England,.’’—J. G. Whit- 
tier. 


NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—JOHN 
~ C.Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 
address 
Rev. James C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D 


NEW JERSEY, Mor ristowr 
ep E. ELIZABE TH DANA RE- 
ypens the Seminary for Young Ladies September 
19. Thorough instruction in English, Freneh, and Ger- 
man; Musie and Art. Grounds ample for recreation. 


Climate of Morristown unsurpassed. Terms: Board 
ing pupils, 500. Circulars on application. 


NEW JERSEY, Perth Amboy. 7" : 
FLove SCHOOL FOR GIRLS RE- 
opens September 17. Pupils Umited to six, 
I 


*rincipal, Miss GERTRUDE P. SMITH. 


NEW YORK City, 348 Madison Ave. 


ly TSS JAUDON’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
4 


Reopens Oct. 1. Five pupils received into family. 


New Yor« City, 425 Madison Ave., near 4th St, 
CS A. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOY'S 
ae reopens Sept. 27. Until Sept. 15 address Co 
- tuit, Mass. 
NEW York, Claverack. 
LAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE AND 
Hudson River Institute. College for Girls. Boys 
prepared for College or Business. Conservatory of Mu 
sic and Art. Thorough instruction in all departments. 
35th year opens Sept. 10, Send for illustrated cata 
logue. Rev. A. H. Furack, A.M., President. 











NEW YORK, Garden City, Long Island. 
[= ATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PACL. 
Boarding School for Boys. Accommodations un- 
“ge thorough preparation for Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Yale, Trinity, etc 16 teachers emploved. Mill 
tary system under a United States Army officer. 
Address CHARLES STURTEVANT Moore, A.B. (Harvard), 


NEW YORK 
“OLDEN HII 
( ZT September 27. 
JoHN M, Cross, Principal 


New York, Peekskill 
LT Ia en L HALL.—FOR 
Boys only. 


Send for circulars. 
NEW YoRK, Poughkeepsie 
WVERVIEW ACADEM Y,.—53d Year. 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals 


Kingston-on-Hucson 
L aCHOOL 
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N Ww Yor Roslyn, Long Island. 
THE! DK Y ey VT SCHOOL.—2; MILES 
from N. Y., overlooking L,I, Sound, An incor 
porated academy for boys. English, Classical, Com 
mercial, Military organization under graduate of U.S. 
M. A. (West Point Buildings, grounds, and general 
equipment unsurpassed. Apply to 
GEO, BRUCE CORTELYOU, Principal 
NEW TOR. Salem 
RE YOU LOOKING -A LINTT- 
ed school with every branch of education per 
Sonally supervised # Write St. Pavn’s HALL 


NEW YORK, Saratoga Springs. 
Y apnn tga GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
nary. Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, 
Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting, wsthetic and 
social culture. Thirty-fourth year begins Sept. 18. 
Address Cuas. F. Down, Ph.D., Pres. 


w YORK, Suspension Bri vg es 
ix T° E. MU XY COLLEGE.—A Militar 
sittin a 1 for Boys, 


VILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
Saal YorK, Syracuse. 

MI* C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
l Som for Girls. Number limited to ten. €1,000 
yer year, Noextras. School year begins September 1), 
888. Kefers to Hon. Abram Ss. = ~witt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MeVeagh, Rev. Ex iward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D, Ww hitey 


NEW York, Utica. 

ST ale PIATT S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Fi J Ladies. —The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 20th, 1888.) Applications should be made early. 

On10, Cincinnati, No. 166 W. Seventh St. 

fe SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ESTAS- 
ished by Miss Storer and Miss Lupton in 1881 
and conducted by Miss Lupton for the past two years, 
will open for its eighth year Sept. 26. Preparation for 
college is made a specialty. Tne offlcial circular from 
Harvard College shows that this school is the only pri 
vate school in the West whose pupils bave passed with 
out condition their examinations for women identical 
with the examinations for admission to Harvard Col 
lege. 

A few resident pupils are received. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE.—A_ COTL- 
lege for women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Of- 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, Italian, "Spanish, German, tneclud- 
ing Gothie and Old High German, History, Political Set- 
ence, Physies, Chemistry, Biology, including Botany, 
and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$150) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. 
For Program address as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
dE. NNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA- 
lemy 27th year opens September 19, A MILI 
TARY. ( “OL, LEGE with four graduate courses CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, CHEMISTRY ARCHITECTURE, and 
ARTS. Degrees conferred in each, respectively C. E 
B.S., B.AR., and A.B. A thoroughly organized Preps 
tory Department. For Circular, with fuil information, 
address Col, CHAS. E, HyatTr, Pres’t. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown. 

i MISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
l ing and Day School, 202 and 204 W.Chelten Ave., 
begins its 20th year Sept. 20, 1888. The school has been 
approved by Bryn Mawr College, and Miss Stevens is 
authorized to prepare students for the entrance exami 
nations. Pupils pass the examinations in this school 


ig "ENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. : 
AF COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
oo ay French, and Ger mit in Boar ling School 
for Young LL: adies reopens as , 188 
Students prepared for College. peed le grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
] ISS ANABLE’'S BOAR DIN G AND 
d Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Phila —_ 454 Pine St 
| ADEMOTSELLE BO. VAMNME’'S 
d French Home School for six young ladies, reopens 
Sept. 26. Thorough course iu English and French 






PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 
*‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 
» 9TH MontTH, LITH. Thirty minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
college course for both sees, Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. Also, a Mi: inual Training and P reparatory 
School, Healthful location, large grounds, extensive 
buildings and apparatus, For Catalogue and full par- 
ticulars, address 
Epwarp H. Maaiiri, LL.D., President. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 60 Barnes St. 
WOMAS CHASE, LL.D., WILL PRE 
pare one or two students for any college. With 
board Half country site 


VIRGINIA, Lex ago 
/ 7IRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

rhe fiftieth session of this well-known State In 
stitution will open on September 12 proximo, It pro 
vides a system of thorough military training, a distine 
tive course of academic instruction, and technical in 
t ‘tion in the several branches of Applied Science, 
thusenabling a@ graduate in the Academic School to 
gain a professional degree as Bachelor of Science or 
Civil Engineer. 

These advantages are secured on terms not exceeding 
$36 per month, as the average of the entire course, in 
cluding clothing in addition to the ordinary college ne 
cessaries. For catalogue apply to 

GEN. FRANCIS H. SmMItH, Superintendent. 
VIRGINIA, Norfolk. 
HE NORFOLK ACADEMY PRE- 
pares boys for College or R: isiness. Open Sep 
r 206, 1S38, Terms 2200 to S250, 
R. W. Tunstaur, B.A., Prinetpal. 
Address till Sept. 10, Mountain Lake, Giles Co., Va. 
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GERMANY, Wiesbader 
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Preparation for University Bo t Ne 
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nion Square, New York t 
1015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C 


JAMAICA, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz Mts 


¢ won 1 ty 
Tue REV. W. D. PEARMAA 1” eer sed ik tCilsl = LVclillel YWUNSCU LI 


(Cambridge), prepares for Business and U1 rsi- | N y - & 
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}. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANYS 
NEW SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES, 


The Standard in Spelling, Pronunciation, and Definition. 


~ 


VO ENTIRELY NEW BOOKS: 
WORCESTER’S WORCESTER'S 
NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTION, \RY. NE W ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. 


These Dictionaries contain more words than any others of simile grace la he latest School Dictionaries published. New type, new illustra- 
tions, new places have been employed in the production of these books.  Miioy words bave litter!s acquired extensions of ed le tk moditicas 
tions in definition In the latest editions of these Dietlonartes special attention has been viven to such points; and the publishers of the Worcester 
series Of Dictionaries would invite those interested in cducationsul matters to institute a rigid Comparison of their publications with those of any rival 





eries 
The New Academic Dictionary presents the accepted etymologies of nearly all the words in the language. The very hitest and best authorities 
have been followed in the making of this book. Tt is believed that in respect of fulness and completeness no other etymelogical dictionary of like grade 
can approach: it. , 
Worcester’s School Dictionaries are adopted and used in New York city, Philadelphia, Bost 





m, Cambridge, Chicago, St. Louis, Worcester, Lowell, 





Salem, Washington, and hundreds of eities and towns throughout the United States and Canada. Liberal terms for introduction and examination 
Correspone lenee solicited, 
7 mm . re TUTsy RP? r I-70 
LEADING EDUCATIONAL WORKS: 
Lig INCOT? i FOP OCLAR KEADLERS. IP PINCOTI'S NEW SCIENCE SERIES. 
Kirst Reeder mal, I d, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth «for advance Lasse Sharptess and Philips’s Astronomy, Sharpless anc Philips’s Natural Philosoph 
. . ' os eat hey to Sharpiess aud Philips’s Natural Philosophy, Greene's Chemistry 
( i Vf OM Fe 7 J 
( uuvene Geonwetls Abr ed, Tri ometry 
ae IPOT OPIS PS TAT COPPA TIRIC RNVOIVT BDC 
CIT TRS SER // OF PHIVS/IOLOGIT S FIRST STEPS IN SCIEN TILIC KNOWLEDGE. 
/ f & AN d f A ) Pia in« 1eémo volume. or in tour books, as follows: T. Natural His 
! Anator Intermedia ( pret Anatomical ¢ t=, Hu s I Plants, Stones, and Rocks, IL]. Physics and Chemistry, 
inc ¢ paratis Ni 1 ad st X3 feet i wid Physiology By Paul Bert 
>) rept price t cat f } Li? ' rates for erami if 1 ! f wit? ction 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


, Philadel 


715 and 717 Market Street 
Dr. Sauveurs Educational Works. GINN & COMPANY 


WENTWORTH’S COLLEGE ALGEBRA, By G. A. 
Wer tworth author of a series of Mathematics. 500 









‘You are striking at the soot of the evil by showing how to teach, and by inspir with vou pages 
evumple, us wellas with your books, inany most intelligent persons to begin on a new basis the work As the name indicat the book was prepared 2 
of instruction.”’—-Pres. D. C. Gilman. cially for the use of o Mlege classes t begins with a 
review of clementary topics, but the real work of the 
; : B . book commences With Quadratics. It is surprising that 
I believe that the common methods of teaching languages, ancient or 4 fern, to children and | no distin ‘tive College ‘Aleebra has been prepared he 








young persons, need to be profoundiy changed, and changed in the direction of your * Natural 


and it is believed that this work will s ply awell 
Method,’ *’ Presa. Ci es Wy. ERliot ks 


marked defictency in our lists of text-box 

THE HELENICA OF XENOPHON, Wooks Liv, 
* The HENESS-SAUVEUR SYSTEM is the rational way to lead the puy to understand, speak, read, Edited 
Chancellor 





the College Series of Greek Authors ly 
anattof the University of Nebraska. In 








































dowrit 7) rh tongue oul thie tural Method 11) the vy of eutitkan po eae | 1 
and write a foreign tongue. Iw eali it tl Ni tural M iod lo the hand fa spirited teacher troduction prices, including text edition: Cloth, $1.65; 
it produces marvellous results, enabling the reader to think and express himself unconsciously in Paper, $1.35. 
the new language he is acquiring, und to appreciate its wenius and feel its niceties, The commentary deals largely with the history and 

| inns ; : . t ; . antiquities of the period, but provides grammatical in 
think if can be carried out even in the hurwest ¢ lass ‘ { : eu bhope it formation and suggestions, 

will bb Vv tried by ch { s S eT was neve vince P aoe . aoe : F = 
ab OY RALLY SERENE OE SES aie ; ver lof) SELECTIONS FROM RUSKIN. In the series of Clas 
ts practicability and excellence myself unt I tmed it.”’—] Bo i } V sics for Children. By Edwin Ginn, with notes 
Lanna n Ha ( ' and asketeh of Ruskin’s life. Introduction prices 

; ; ‘ ai eyes Cloth, 40 cents; Boards, 80 cents 
olume eontains Ruski in’ s four lectures on Books 
Reading, W: ir, an 1 Work lected from "Sesame 
f f \ \ \ ;pr F at ‘Pr Z dt ‘Crown Vild Olive,’ sliichtly 
¥ £ AVG ( \ ALL Lod é ee oe e, and provided with judicious 
{ | . L\UVEUR ‘O1 l 1 T \i aan ane age ® Re i) Mi 1 GUIDE TO THE STUDY AND HISTORY OF THE 
DR. 0 9. “ \, Cop Ch CTTACE, NOXDL SS. ITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
ipert, Principal of the High School, Potts 
tov introduction price, 70 cents 
x ) V\PTTNITN ee ome ST ae \ 3 ned to be used asa supplementary work 
’ \ { } ; I 4 ra i.4 | & | (*( in cou i with any text-book on United States his 
+ \ swe tor il government Itisa valuable handbook 
BD) forthe teacher, and calculated to be of great assistance 
a way, Vex noo Pay to the papil 
We offer a large assortment of Dinner, Tea, Hor re ee , 
‘foreign Booksellers and - rcvers, 1 COURSE OF BENCH WORK IN Woon. By W. 
Breakfast W uitit for Cottages and ‘ P : F Goss, Professor of Practical Mechanicsin Pur 
: Se and Text s, foreign and Amer ‘ University. Introduction price, 70 cents, 
. try Houses, at greatly reduced prices, eal Teubners Greek and Latin Series Besi san Introduction on interpretation of mechani 
wr i a atl ; * - cal drawings, the work includes three parts: First, the 
"ro THIEME-PREUSSER, German-Ene Dic necessary explanations and deseriptions of bench tools; 
DA\ IS ( ‘OL I. AMORE y CO.. tionary e435 second, a zraded « r-eof bench work; and third, the 
. eee ee elements of wood construction. The work is illustrated 
IM ITED BRUGMANN Comy arative Grammar S5 r 300 Cuts and jiagrams do seems just the 
; ° ‘ net, red for the ny mal Lierarng ti ols 
1 ROAD ,r «X) OWS < . 1h ry 0 wing u sho ry, a fe 
1 BROADWAY R r st. AND 151 FIFTH Catalogueson application USGHAGIEWHOrG tere ds acdel eRe Tiaasestal 
AVEN = education. 
; agis woe UNG'S GENERAL ASTRO- 
FEL cos “ovpow Fe W. CHRIS TERN, |. stance paces of youse's GENERAL ast 
ar : , : Roaite — NOMY may be had on application. 
Branch) sar gee itions for the Stu ly f oN vlern 254 Fifth Avenue, between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
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Wi ul | in the Con 
( OW or \ Intercourse Act 
set ! ny j ( ! as mude Jooking t 
¢ shirkin f their responsibility in’ th 
premises and putting it on the President 
No such thought was ever entertained or ex 


nressed., This as above be- 


passed 


cause, though the nation was in its Infancy, 


rress Was in earnest and had no partisan 


a] 


end to subserve. ‘The discretion was lodged 


with the President to declare non-intercourse 


t an end when the offensive acts should 
cease, but as to the ince ption of it, he had no 
more discretion than one of the pages of the 
Sena 

House Bill No. 155, which the President has 


just vetoed, bestows a pension on aman who 
never did a sine day s service at the front, 
left the Sta 
deserted 
discharged ona 


enlisted 
Ife was 


certificate 


nevel te in which he 


Maine— and while there 


SUPLCON s 


for disability incurred by a fall froma wagon 


iis own home, but the certificate bore the 


endorsement: ‘ Never done a day's duty—is 


utterly worthless and unfit for the veteran 


Ifere is 


reserve corps.” another proof of 
Grover Cleveland’s heartless indifference to 
the sufferings of veterans caused by fails 
from wagons. It shows, moreover, how 
) 


httle he understands or appreciates the deli 


te feclings of a man who deserts before his 


( 


regiment leaves his State, instead of deserting 
inthe presence of the enemy, as Pat Ford 
did 


President Hyde f Bowdoin College is 
sulfering the fate which befalls the New Eng 


lan | 


} 


ii¢ 


from the 
Ife 


Maine, where 


man who ventures to dissent 
minant sentiment of the community. 
isthe President of 
it isa tenet of good Republicans that a man 
that if 
he is so misguided as to support a Democratic 
made to suffer for it. 


which 


a college in 


has no right to be a Democrat, and 


candidate, he must be 
Having given the 
him in the present campaign to favor tariff 


reasons constrain 


reform and the election of Mr. Cleveland, he 


is promptly notified, through ‘‘a letter from 


. prominent Bowdoin graduate living ina 
State,” published in the Boston 


Western 


ldrertiser, that he displays such inde 


pendence at the peril of his future. ‘ As 
you may imagine,” says this letter, ‘‘ the Re- 
pul lican alumni of the College feel outraged, 
and [may say to you that a sentiment is being 


ervstallized into form, asking him to resign 


We do not want that kind of a President at 


the head of Bowdoin.” In other words, we 


do not want the kind of a President whose 
nvictions are so strong, and whose sense 
hut i that 


Gu4©y IS he 
uurse Which seems to him 


+}, 
clit 


the 
knowing perfectly 


follows 


best 


} ° 
so clear, 
for 
LOT 
ptey 1 t he 
nterests OL tlhe 


that 
him unpopular, 


nation, 
well this course would not only make 
but might cost him his posi- 
tion. ‘The Republicans of Maine are greatly 
Southern Demo- 


erats bulldoze negroes by physical force, but 


} 


distressed in mind 


because 
this offence is less grave than the moral in 
timidation which they themselves stand 


always ready to apply to white men 


N ation. 


‘The 


( i cs | l 
One of the most nimble of the species a 
pretended quotation fron Li on 7 
extensively circulated in a leatlet signed ‘ EL. 


Kk. Thurber.” In this leatl Mr. Thurber 


When the London /iinies thinks the best use 
English manufacturers} can make ol 
[rishinen is to heip them to emigrate to this 
country and join the party, and 
thus help break down our protective tariff, 
that makes methink that our tariffis a great 
benefit to this country, and of course [ range 


myself on the side of a protective tariff. 


4) 


iey [the 


Democratic 


London 
i the 
London 7émes had never said anything of 
the kind. But it 
Soa variation was tried, and the paragraph 
was credited to the London Swiday Times, 
Then the Chicago Herald put the question to 
correspondent the 
paragraph or sentiment quoted had ever ap- 
/ 


y 4 


This particular lie having reached 


n due course, ascertained that 


it was 


' t ’ 
too cood to be iOSt, 


Was 


its London whether 


Suyid “INES, Phe 


“The Lon 


don Times prints no Sunday issue, and the 


peared in the London 


correspondent replied by cable: 
man who publishes the fact is either a Har 


and in neither ¢a 


or an ignoramus i 
worthy of — belief. Deprived of — this 
resource, the Chicago Jnter - Ocean replied 


that there is a London Sunday Times printed 
at No. 2 Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. It 
added that *‘ every Republican paper that 
had published the had 
credited it to the Sunday Times, 
and not tothe London 7imes”’—another lie, 
which its the Llerald 
stanter by identifying it in the columns 
of the Inter itself of August 18, 
credited to the London 7iiex, not the 
London Sunday Times. We 
pretended — extra several 
papers kept standing at the editorial 
One of these, the Niles (Mich.) Repudlica 
We trust that Mr. H. Ix. 
Thurber will now recall his misleading cu 
them 


extract, honestly 


London 
in 


neighbor nailed 


Oeoan 
have seen the 
t in Republican 


head, 
is now before us. 


¢ 


cular to workingmen, and apologize to 


for issuing it, 


} 


Another able-bodied lie 
rounds of the press credited to the St. Louis 
1) Whether the Glohe-Demo- 


ever not 


Crlolhe mocrat, 


rat know, It 


Eng 


to this country to carry the 


published it we do 
recites that $58,300 was subscribed in 


land and sent 


election of 1844, ‘‘ to aid the free - traders 
during the canvass,” and that the names of 


the men who furnished the money were ascer- 
tained Of course, it is always well to go 
Into partl irs to some extent, but not to 
too great in extent So the manager of 
this lie tells us that ‘‘ over $51,000 of this 
sum was contributed in Manchester, Hali 
fax, and Leeds, England, and in Glasgow, 


t). ] 
Scotland 


No 


riven, however It As 


contributors ar 


of 


Lene rally hard to 


names 


rove a negative, but in this case it is possi- 


} 
t 
} 


ble todo so. England herself was wallow, 


ing in protective tariffs in 1844. She did 
not belicve in free trade then any more 
than the St. Louis Glote- De at does 


now. Cobden and = Bright were — toiling 
to get the corn laws repealed, and did 
not succeed until 1846. Moreover, every 
student of history Knows that the issue of 


\ 


we find going the | 


l \ ei “a4 W ! Cm 

f Texas hae t Inde 1, 
It Was o1 I hit t st 
Robert J. Wa r, Polk’s S$ Lie 
Treasury it he brought forward | rift 
Hill in 1846 without iny previous discussiot 
of it before the people It was said that the 
Democratic party d carried Pennsvivania 
with the cry, ‘Polk, Dallas, and the 
tariff of 1842.” 

A letter from the editor of the Jide) 
recently published inthe Jodre, isremarkabk 
in more ways than one. It gives the Demo 


} 


cratic party the regulation scolding, glories 


in the past of the Republican party, after the 
familiar fashion, and complains a good deal 
of the action of the Prohibitionists, although 


the conclusion it arrives at is, that Dr. Ward is 


mightily inclined to vote the Prohibition 
ticket. If he 


he thinks the Republican party has fallen un 


actually does, it will be because 


der the domination of the saloon, and because 
its platform is,in Dr. Ward’s opinion, a com 


pound of ‘‘slush and mush that Harrison 
cannot stand upon without falling through 
| 


The funny part of all thisis, that one turns in 


vain to the columns of the editor’s own paper 
toftind examples of such plain speaking. Thi 
reason is, of course, that the interesting gen- 


went runs the 


tleman who owns the Jadepe 
politics of that publication, Having turned the 
theology of the editors upside down already, 
he now seems resolved to leave them nothing 
but the puzzle department and book reviews 
The subscribers may not like it, but they had 
a good taste of Mr. Bowen's political quality 
four yeurs 1d have learned, 


ago, a 


we pre 


ness into which every Pre 


sume, that the mad 


sidential election stings himis soon gone. By 


the way, he must still have on hand copies of 
that circular he sent to irate readers, in 184, 
him until after 


| 
begging them to bear with 


the election, when he promised he would 
vive over those political contortions which, 
even for him, he admitted, were painful. 


It is a favorite areument of the defenders 
of Governor Hill that he had the same Mug- 
wump opposition in 1885 that he has now, 


but that he was elected in spite of it. It is 


true that the Mugwumps opposed him 
in 1885, and they did so on the 
ground that his general course in of 
fice had not been such as to entitle 
him to re@lection. There were suspicions 


at that time that, in addition to using his 
office to promote personal and partisan ends, 
he had also been connected with transactions 
which reflected even more severely upon his 
What 


how. 


character. Was suspicion then is 


proved fact The testimony in the 


aque- 


duct inquiry leaves no doubt upon that point. 
He was an ally with Squire and Flynn 
and a lot of Republican jobbers for the plun- 
der of this city, and he profited by that plun- 
der to the extent of having from $10,000 to 


$30,000 of his personal campaign indebted 


i¢ 


ness paid with it. 


use or object of ‘‘ Labor Day 


What the 
doubtless appear eventually, but 


threw no light on it, 


is will 


OCbUSsSEeTVaLrnce 


Monday's 





It WwW pia to b 
1s i on] he day 
lavs celebrate o1 
What Labor Day 
morates does not 
calls ou ittent 
labor ind lab I 
caliing our atte 
There is no phe 
more familiar to the 
and the class of 
ith i reneral Way 
human — family 
been intended ti 
laboring element of 
of the parade, beca 
tained all our lal 
bad way It iss 
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Secretary Bayard 


rovernment, limiting the 


use of ‘ permit . eranted to Chinese Ia 
borers onee domiciled here, but return 
il to their own country, and = impos 


trictions on 


the 


proviso cancelling all such 


ing further res immigration, 


was amended in 
insertion of a 
permits absolutely. This proviso rendered 


it necessary to send the treaty to China once 


more for ratification, Tt is reported by way 

of London that the Chinese Government has 

rejected the treaty in its new Shape, a it was 

tlmost certain that it would, but no official 

Information mh othe ubject das been re 
1 


ceived 
Here 
et ahead’ in the 


element on the 


was arare chance for somebody to 


cramble to eratify thre 
Pacific Coast, 


behalf of 


hoodlum 
and Mr 


Seott, for and in 


the Democratic party, improved it. He 
promptly introduced a bill providing 


. } ) ‘ Thy ] I 
for the complete and absolute exclusion 


P ! 
of the 


Chinese, treaty or no. treaty, and 


passed by thre “House 
The 


Chinese 


this measure was 


immediately and without a division 


bill makes it unlawful for any 
laborer, 


whether he was, is, or mav be a 


resident in the United States, who has left or 


may leave before the act passes, and has not 


il 
returned, to come back to the United States. 
It prohibits the issue of certificates of identi 


ty, and declares all 


certificates previously 


issued void and of no effect. Chinese labor 
ers presenting them shall not be allowed to 
enter the country 

Mr. Scott's was so sudden that. the 


great game had been } lay d for the 

lum vote, and they had had no chance for 
inning But in the Senate they were not 
caught napping. Senator Stewart of Ne 
vada there got the — start. When the 
Scott bill came over from the Hfouse, Mr 


be immediately put 
Mis 
rT fi rred to the 


Stewart moved that 


yon Its passage, Senator George of 
moved that it be 
so many 
Senators objected to any reference to a com 


mittee that Mr. George 


Senator Butler of 


was fain to withdraw 
South Caro 
lina suggested that sucha bill 


lotion ¢ 


might be a 
in existing treaty, and that it 
would be well to look into that question be- 


fore kit the vote senator Sherman, who 
usually *‘ takes in” a situation very promptly, 
serted the right of Congress to abrogate 
ny treaty at time with or without 
( ind Ihe bare i { tlic | i I 
Senat from South ¢ na t the latter 
luctantly consented to f behind 
pporters of the bill, although he took 
\ iV it. hie ! lered the measure 
pen and flagrant viola of decency, 
] } \\ I thought of if there 
WW t 1 in int clection pending 
] ! Mi bu ( eryv nea; sien ] 
1 l . st elitforward 
ch ractel 1 1 Pury ( mane a lot of 
demagogues, but the pressure was too 
reat Phe debate continued till the hour of 
idjournment, so we have bee pared the 


Senate by the 
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diserace of the passage of such a 


} 
ISP! { 


ill through 
both houses in one day. 
The gist of the that the 


ernment of the United States violates its own 


measure is CGrov- 
faith by cancelling agreements deliberately 
rovernment without 
the 
Sherman is 
that 
either 


foreign 
that 


notice. 


made with a 


extending to eovernment usual 


courtesy of Senator 


probably right in his contention 


treaties may be abrogated — by 


party. The Ohio statesman is usually right 
in technicalities and often wrong in the sub 
stance of things. The intention to abrozate 
the existing treaty with China is probably 
too strony to be 


hy Mr 


In such case 


resisted successfully either 
Sherman or by any other Senator. 
the only question remaining is 
Whether we shall proceed in a way to con 


serve our own respectable position among 


nations and our own self-re Spec t, or Whether 


both in an unseemly 


we shall sacriftlce ) 
scramble for the votes of the hood- 
lums The Chinese laborers who 


have gone abroad on the faith of our laws, 
taking certificates entitling them to return, 


have just as many and as valid rights as 


anybody in the 
ving to them is the right 


world. Among the rights 


belor to reasonable 
notice of any intended change in our laws. 
This right in every moral sense belongs to 
them independently of the treaty with China. 
Still more is the Chinese Government 
equal in thie eve of public law—entitled to 
And what great evil is this tu- 
multuous haste and breakneck speed intend 
ed to 12,000 Chinese 


12,000 


our 
such notice 
avert’ To prevent 
at the outside, for doubtless some of 
these holders of outstanding certificates have 
died or made other plans for themselves—from 
returning to this country according to a fair 
made with them and their Gov- 
And if they are kept out in this 
all: proba- 


agreement 
ernment, 

way, their places will be taken in 
bility by Italian laborers, who are as Tittle 


liked but feared in California than 


the Chinese 


unresistins 


more 
The Chinese are a meek and 
the contumely and 


California 


race ; hence 
cruelty heaped upon them = in 


every Italian carries a dagger, and no- 


body harms him with impunity. 


{RE THE REPUBLICAN EC'ONO- 
WISTS 


WHERE 


Tit Republican party labors in the present 
crisis under a good many disadvantages, 
foremost among which is undoubtedly its 


maving charged itself with the defence of a 


prin ed class In our day it is very hard 
for any political party to keep or obtain 


as Dect 


after it 1 
rol] 


. i { 1] 
power, Or even NVe al all, 


the advocate of exceptional legal privileges 
ora small minority of the community, such 
sour American manufacturers enjoy. Such 


privileges may, as our protectionist friends 


in, be verv beneficial to the communi 
people convinced of 


ty at large, but keeping 


may be 


ces 


lreadfully up-hill work. — It 


eood for Jones, for 


instance, on some sort of 


eeneral principle,” that he should be made 


to pay Brown a pension or to purchase his 


woods above the market rate, but if he has to 


keep Brown. satistied with the arrange- 
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ment for an indetinite period, he  tinds 


the 
ly serious, 


and tear of the task increasing 


People always, sooner or later, 


wear 


grow suspicious of a man who is for ever 
trying to persuade them that they will grow 
rich by dealing exclusively with hin at more 
than the rate. They may for a 
while be persuaded that there is some 
thing in his theory, but they by-and-by 
begin to think that the argument is 
queer, and that there must be a fallacy in it 
aithough they be able 


A party, in short, in our 


market 


very 
somewhere, may not 
to point it out 
day which has to justify inequality of 
rights, has to fight against the whole spirit 
of the age, as it is called. 

But next to this, undoubtedly the greatest 


party labors 


disadvantage the Republicat 
under is the incapacity of its leading men 
for economical discussions. This is really the 


most remarkable political phenomenon of 


the day, and illustrates ina 
about the 


striking 
tariff 


very 


way the false security 
into which the war feeling and the 
size of the public debt lulled the party 


twenty vears. If the tariff 


during the last 
had 
that is, had been imposed on the country 


been a genuine economical creation 


after thorough discussion of the protective 


system—the party which triumphed in the 
struggle, and which was charged with the 
duty of watching over the system and 


perfection, would) by this 


could 


bringing it to 
time had 
have made a 
purely economical arena. 


leaders who 


fight for it in the 


have many 
good 

During the pe- 
riod between Hamilton and Greeley, when 
the tariff had to their 
adversaries in the open field, and oceupied 


men contend with 


no territory they had not fairly won, it always 
had such champions on hand, and = they 
showed in one way or another that they un 
derstood the free-trade argument, and had 
some acquaintance with the theory and 
practice of foreign trade, and could give re 
spectable reasons for the faith that was in 
them. 

But the tariff in the 


the growth of 


cruise of a measure of national defence, and 
the rapid identification of the ene 
mies of high taxation with the ene 


removed — all 


Union, Jong 
incentive to the study of economical ques- 
The result is, that the party has not 


mies of the 


tions, 
now a single man in public life or in jour- 


nalism, with the possible eXCE ption of Sena- 


tor Sherman, who is able to make even a to 
lerable resistance to the attacks of the 
tariff-reformers on economical grounds, 
Their articles _ and pecches are most 
ly stuffed full of puerile personalities, 
ippeals to national or race prejudice, 
or fraudulent quotations from foreign 
hewspape rs, The Fe has probably never 
been in political history anything more dis 
creditable to a great party than the Re- 
publican reliance in the discussion of a 


question of domestic economy on English 


likes and dislikes. To watch what English 
men desire and then do the opposite, is of 


course the policy of a child or an untutored 
savage, who is incapable of forming an in 
dependent judgment about his own interests. 


As matters stand, the starting of the tariff 


rTy Y 
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civilization. But the really practical ques 


tion is, how to combine the two with as little 


This 


can only be obtained by a policy of regula 


sacrifice as possible of either. result 


tion as distinct from confiscation—|! 


Vv re 
striction without destruction, 


The svstem of regulation by commission 


which Mr. Bonham condemns as so inade 
quate, has at any rate the merit of being a 
practical compl mnise between the needs of 
the shippers and those of the investors. \ 


set of men specially trained in’ problems of 


railroad policy can distinguish between the 


right and wrong uses of railroad power far 


better than a legislature can possibly do 
They can stop those things which do the 
public much harm and the railroads little 
good; they ean allow the continuance of 


those methods which are a necessity of 
eood railroad) cconomy, Where the harm 
to shippers is much less than is com 
monly supposed. They do not need to 
make cither interest subordinate to the 


other, but, as proved by « Xperience, can act 


as a protection to investors and shippers 
both Andif any new line of policy is to be 
adopted, they can make the change slow in 
stend of sudden, and give legitimate interests 
time to adapt themselves to it. This is a 
more eflicient safeguard to the investors than 
any other 


Tuis is the kind of work which a commis 


sion can do under favorable circumstances, 
But there is no virtue in the form itself. Thi 
of 


temptation 


members a commission are under a 


constant to magnify their of 


fice, and to pass from the work of regu 
lation to that of confiscation. If they 
iuré incompetent, they will do it) unwit 
tingly; if they are actuated by political 


The 
1 to 


motives, they will do it) designedly. 


railroad controls few votes in) proportion 
1 


the shippers; the reaction due to an unwise 


far distant in tl future that 


IN so 





policy 1 ihe 
the politician can leave it out of his caleula 
tions. It taxes all the energies of men like 
the Inter-State Commerce Commissioners to 
keep their authority within its) proper 
sphere. 

FORSTER AND GLADSTONE. 


contribution to 
re has been Wemyss Reid 


William E. Forster, th 


Tue most interesting recent 
political liter.tu 


of thr 


let 
hate 


memoirs 





English statesman, not so much because 
Forster’s career was a very memorable one 
as because book throws a good deal 
of valuable it on the origin of Glad 
stone’s conversion to home rule. Forster 
came of excellent) Quaker stocl Ilis 
mother was one of the Buxtons, a good 
county family, but sacriticed her social pos 

tion and opportunities, which were very bril 


liant, to marry a Quaker preacher whose 
religious fervor and purity and simplicity of 
character were his chief distinctions Ve 
does not ippear to have been either Jearned 
or cloquent, but he was absolutely detached 
in spirit from the things of this life,and pass 
ed years ata time away from his home and 
wife in truly apostolic journeyings, Their | 
nly child, Willian Dre 1 was brouvueht | 
l horoug ? } 


The Nation. 


in which nothing from his earliest 
years but plain living and highthinking. His 


he saw 
parents were very poor, and his father was 
He re 
never 


one of the most unworldly of men. 
but ¢ 
and, though 
tial friends and connections, got from none 
of them the kind of help on which 
young Englishmen rely so much. he 
his way finally, in American fashion, 
a wool-stapler”’ 


ceived little 1 home education, 


he had influen 


went to college, 
6 

So 
mad 
by starting in business as ‘ 
in Bradford, on borrowed capital, with a 
He 
had, however, from the first a passion for 
he 
could afford it, made his mark very soon in 
debate by the display of what we call “ level 
headedness,” was offered office by Gladstone, 
and came into full contact with the literary 
world) by marrying a 
Arnold Rugby. He 
at inthe Cabinet, and 
became famous as the author and promoter of 
the great Act which first gave the people of 
England a system of popular education, He 


partner as young and poor as himself, 


politics, got into Parliament as soon as 


and intellectual 
dauchter of Dr. 
obtained 


of 


soon se 


ra 


did not accomplish this, however, without 
viving mortal offence to the advanced Radi- 
cals by the concessions he made to the clergy 
of the Established Church. 
him, and he had to struggle against 


They never for 
ave 
their hostility in his own constituency, Brad 
ford, to the close of his career. 
When back to 
triumph in 1880, and found that the condi- 
tion of Ireland was the most serious problem 
with which he had to deal, he selected Forster 


Gladstone came office in 


for the place of Irish Secretary, not only be- 
he had shown himself a first-rate admi- 


Cause 





nistrator, but because both he and his father 
before him had always manifested the strong 


est sympathy with Trish grievances and 
sufferings. He recognized at once the 
streneth of the ease of the Irish tenants 


the landlords, 
passing in the House of Commons a bill, 


against by introducing and 
known as the Disturbance Bill, suspending 
temporarily the right of eviction for non- 
payment of rent, in considcration of the ter- 
rible 


the preparation of 


agricultural depression, and pending 
the Land Act subse- 
This Disturbance Bill 
was peremptorily rejected the House 
of Lords, and Forster then found him 
self to face the Land League 
and a desperate tenant population on the 
edge of 
he 
pus, 
1,000 Iris] 


The Cabinet left Irish affairs whollv in his 


quently — passed. 


by 


face with 


winter. The outrages began, and 
met them by suspending the habeas cor- 
and locking up, without trial, about 
imen of more or less prominence. 


hands, Ie assured them that he understood 
he situation—that all he had to do was 
to silence the agitators and imprison 
the Village ruffians,” and order would be 
restored. Tle tricd his experiments for two 
vears, and Trish affairs during the whole pe 
riod got worse instead of better. Finally, 


the discontent of the Liberals in England be- 


came so great that the Cabinet came to the 
conclusion that they must throw him over- 
board, and he resigned, broken both in 
health and spirits 

he Tories of that day were among his 
bitterest opponents, and idly maintained 
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that Tre 
culty by 


that his coercion was unnecessary 


land could be governed without ditli 
the ordinary law. But after they got into 
power and became coercionists themselves, 
they buzzed it about in every direction that 
Forster's failure was due 
from Gladstone, both in and out of the Cabi 
net, and Reid’s book was looked for eagerly 


to want of support 


as likely to contain revelations on this point 
which would 


prove crushing for Gladstone 


and the English Home-Rulers. Never was 
disappointment more complete. 

The testimony of Forster’s letters to Glad 
stone’s loyalty and coéperation down to the 
end, even after he had begun to doubt the 
wisdom of Forster’s policy in Ireland, is as 
could well be. In July, 1881, 
when he was half-way through his troubies, 
Forster wrote ‘in 


strong as it 


friend: 


to a fact, one 
ereat compensation for the troubles and 
vexations of the last vear has been 
the fact that I have got to know Glad 


stone, and really to love and honor him 


No one could have been more faithful, or 


considerate, or generous to a colleague than 
he has been to me.” Mr. Reid adds that 


when Foster resigned, he parted from ‘‘most 
of the Cabinet ‘with 


open grief,” 


his colleagues" in 
‘and from Mr. Gladstone esp 
cially he parted with "> and 


that he had received ‘ta constant, and loyal, 


profound SOPs 


| Ww 


and generous support from his chief.’ 
it 
that the exception made by the phrase ‘* most 


Curiously enough, too, would) appear 


’ 


of his colleagues” includes Mr. Chamberlain, 
who, though Mr. Reid veils 
sionally under dashes, was Forster’s chief 


his name ocea 


opponent in the Cabinet, and chief promoter 
of the hostility to his Irish policy which 
finally led to 
so well known 


overthrow; and_ this 
that it 


expected that when the ‘ 


his 


generally 


was was 


new departure 


would take 
All 
color to the exposures of Chamberlain's dou- 
ble-dealing at that 
threatens to make before the Judicial Com 
mission, and of 


‘conscientious resisting the 


was resolved on, Chamberlain 


Forster's place in Ireland this gives 
Ve riod which Parnell 


vives to his present rol 


a politician 


unscrupulous Gladstone a peculiarly di- 
letter 
when the la 
dit 


Was satis 


air Gladstone's taking 

Forster 
resignation, an 
that 


the Irish problem could only be 


verting 
leave of 
in his t 
fied 


solved vy 


stood Gladstone 


home rule, contains in its first sentence the 


explanation of his subsequent course 


let With much vrief, 


beak 
fish 


have received your letter 


but on this it would be 


S¢ 


tO ¢ Xpatiate. 


Ly al 


) 


Thave no choice; folloired or not fol 


must go on 


“ PRIVAC) 


Mr. Henry James, who has cultivated 
perhaps more than any novel-writer of the 
day the art of pointing contrasts between 


the 


) oma 
wok, ‘The 


ot ot 


the minor morals Europe and 
United States, has, in his last | 
Reverberator,’ undertaken to compare Euro 


pean and American ideas on the subject of 


privacy—using that term to designate the 
exemption ol privat individuals anid f 
lies from neWspaper criticism mment, or 


— 
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Much the same obsery 
regard to yachting 
sea even tolerably there 
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scape from. busi 





Owners of yachts 


~rr a 


less op — for exercise on 





many additional 


‘ds from the main 
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st The 
iY the coast 
inhabited, b 
sea-fisheries thr 
of principally for tunny and 


outlying and irreguk 
are not fertile or t 


they 
it have 


ut form extensive Wa- 


ters fors always been and 
value, 


The 


still 
mackere] 


are 


egion differs essentially from 


me 
_ 


the sections above and below, in being more 
mountainous, desolate, and treeless in appear- 


hard 
little 


The 


but 


ance, and in sparseness of population 
limeste 
it forms 


the 


rock is ever grayish blue, 


ne 


while many of the islands rise out 


a in round, flat masses, without a sign 


Se. 


a few only rise in irregular peaks, with 





tsoil and signsof vegetation in the crevices 

and vallevs. On the mainland the mountain 
anges abruptly shut out the sea, the rivers de 
houch by considerable falls, se Where har- 
hors exist they are remarkable for size and se- 
curity. It is a land of rugged features, con 
taining much grand scenery and many small 


basins of fertile land deep down in the valleys 
hill of liberty 


physically strong people. Old Venice procured 


and with races loving, 


slopes, 
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Fiume, since 1867, has had expended upon its 
| artificial harbor and appurtenances the im of 


6,000,000 florins, the present annual outlay be 
the 


ing given at 2,000,000 florins, and port is 


| not vet finished. The population is 25 , the 
| « xports of Hour and lumber now exceed those of 
Trieste, and from an insignificant Croatian 

Village it has become a large port and the out 


let for mainly 


South 


Hungary, Ti woes 
America, 
United States, 
The 


with 


prunes and wines 


and lumber to Europe ge 


new modern city is well kept and clean, 


and in 


llside to 


streets, is 


wide 
\ SS 


striking contrast to the older hi 


cood hotels and 


narrow streets, 


vreat part deforested, 


with its rookeries and 


surrounding country is in 


but is receiving governmental attention in this 
respect. The Austrian Naval Academy for 
the training of officers is situated here. It con 


tains hundred and in the earricu 


lum th 


four 
cquisit 


pupils, 


ionof at least fourlancuages is 


jimerous Chemical works, 


i¢ famous White 


required, There ar 


and the manufactory for tl 


its fleets and seamen in great part from this | head torpedoes. The town has a southern ex 
coast—the training-station for Austrian seamen | posure, the climate being mild ; elsewhere in 
now—the storms and dangers of which are | Dalmatia extremes occur, with much snow in 
well known; and, to this day, they tell of the | Winter, and in the autumn an enormous rainfall, 
forests that once existed and that vanished in Sebenico, formerly the finest and strongest 
the building of the ships, and finally were | city of Dalmatia—having once withstood suc 
wantonly destroyed in the later years of the | cessfully a e from 40,000 Turks—is an im 


Venet 
In 


lan power, 


all the ports, from Fiume in the north to 


the Ionian Isiands in the south, the Italian lan 
guage is spoken by most of the people, next 
being the native Slav tongue, and lastly the 


The and the larger business 
firms use German, the smaller shop-keepers and 
Italian, 

into the 


prevails, excepuing 


(rerman., military 
these languages 
interior. The Greek faith 
in small parts of Herzeg 


fishermen persisting 


some Way 


bee 


portant port a short distance south from Zara. 


The approach from sea is by a series of inland 
waters, and, finally, through a narrow lanea 
few hundred feet wide in the solid rock, with 


sheer sides several hundred On one 


side of this channel is still standing a tine type 





vina and Montenegro, where the receding tide 
of Islam has Jeft its scant traces, One meets 
everywhere an abundance of churches and | 
chapels, many quite new, and a suggestion of 
P ghana influence from the direction of the | 
orthodox Russian or Greek Church. 
What is, however, most apparent, is the fact 


Hung 


rary’s activity and vast money expendi 


of 
ture in forcing recognition for her natural pro- | 


ductions, building a fine large port of export 





at Fiume, and the making of rail and other 
methods of communication Railways now 
exist from Fiume to the north and east, con- | 
necting with systems in those directions in | 
Croatia and Hungary, and with roads to re- | 


mote points in Bosnia and Servia. Short lines | 
connect Sebenico on the coast with Spalato, | 
Dernis, and Knin; further south, Metecovich | 


ste 
and 


with Mostar and Serayevo. By sea the steamers 
f the 
quently 


cained that a ehange i 


ularly fre 
The 
place 
but still for 


Austrian Lloyds ply reg 


between all the ports. impression 


s taking among 


is 
tuntarily, 


these races, not perhaps v« 


the greater security of life and = property. 
Schools are opened, hospitals are found in the 


larger towns, the methods of summary ven 


and punishments by old tribal sys 


geance 


tems and customs are being put aside, and 
manv of the young men are sent abroad for 
higher and professional training. Schools now 
exist for both sexes in Zara, Sebenico, Podvo- 
ritza, and in most of the towns ; and in Cet 
tiene, the Montenegrin capital, they at mn 
structing a lveeum, to contain also a theatre 
Me and Vienna are usually selected for 

niversity or special training for the civil oc 
a caciinaigt while many of the young men, par 
ticularly in Montenegro, seek military instruc 


tion in the Russian Army, some having made 


campaigns in the opera- 
northern Persia in 


in recent years active 
that 


omanla, 


along °S 


tions of arnly 


Turl 











of one of the old Venetian circular forts, with 
a large sculptured lion of St. Mark over the 
main portal. These old fortifications remain 
in good preservation throughout all the towns 
of the coast to the number of hundreds, includ 
ing town walls and citadels, hill forts com 
manding roads and villages, and strateic islets 
They are built of brick, principally, of the thin 
hard-burnt, durable kind, originally from Ita 
ly. The familiar winged lion is found in 
panels of towers, over portals, and in the fa 
cades of churches: while the bell-towers, the 
quaint town squares—notably at Ragusa—and 
the type of architecture in the narré streets 
and silent dark churehes, all remind one of tl 

old domination. Sebenico has al -eireular 





harbor with the Kerka River from the interior. 





The seamen’s training station is situated here, 
with cline and paraphernalia, and an 
average of five hundred boys is constantly in 
attendance. There is a little wine and oil for 
export, and some liqueurs—notably the mara 
schino, made from a species of wild cherry, 


Upon going up the river some six miles, past the 





old Roman town of Seardona, through bare 
rock clefts and one large bay, the striking falls 
of the Kerka are seen. They are composed of 


broad cascades and irregular falls, 


humerous 





one above the other, for several hundred feet 
the total fal! being not less than one hundred 
and fifty feet. The banks are beautifully green 
and tree-eovered, as well as the points and ba 
sins in the midst of tl falls, and large trout 
are taken in these pools and further above. 
Rude mills are hew 1 the rock and exist all 
about here, painfully grinding flour and Dal 
matian powder for insects, and in washing and 
bleaching white the coarse woollens of the na 
tives. The people are a dull lot, though strong 
and hardy, and every man possesses—even if 
poor—large silver globular buttons, and enor- 
mous Weapons in his waist-searf, 

Bosnia has its outlet port at Spalato, a con- 
siderable town of 11,000) inhabitants, pie 
turesquely situated on a hill, connected by rail 


with Sebenico above, and with not a good har- 


Sept. 6, T88s| The Nation. is) 


attraction for the Visitor I 


for its outlet by sea Ragusa, t 

public Phe country berea : 1 

ed and fertile, and more prosp. 

ty preval I hie ITV PrOSsesse ! i Gt 


eltadel, and a larg 


els use the neigh! ir \\ 

out the walls has sprung up a t t 

public institutions and h | t I I 

beautiful and tlowerit vegeta 

garrison numbers seven hundred \ i t tt < 
here, as elsewhere in Dalmatia, mostly Hu i 

rians. The quaint old citys i s ita 


thousand inhabitants, and is built on ay ‘ \ I st t s 


ing rocky spur, the sea Washing its biph wa t 
In great part 
The Austrian d ip f I | - 
downwards rapidly, and at ¢ t irge } 
of territory thins to a few on sand | t t intoa 


Montenegrin boundary being l il t 1 


town on the mountains. The great bay of Cat l nes rt 

taro is remarkable for its si ind irregularit 

extending for fifteen miles int: t rhb t s i t : 
tween lofty mountains. with fertile stretche I rour I Ss tor t . 


plain and valley, and ntaining mat i f 
Villages on its shores. Over the w 


With the gray monasteries « solitar islet ila 1 is 





and ruined churches—tl hangs \ . 
partial desolation, of the past There se t cua Cettign | tN 
be a lack of life about the i to I 


ment, and the seal and mark of 1 \ >| Minister ul 
upon everything still—the ar tectur nd 
the winged lion. Cattaro at the head | il 


bay much resembles Ragusa, and is within 


walls of great strength and i itv. 7 : 

ging up a steep rocky slope several hundred | and ys vw ractis 
feet Immediately behind the town t ! i t tics 

tain rises to 5,700) feet over Wl h passes th \ t 
new road (as well as the 1 trail) to Cettig thet 

the Montenegrin capital This earriage-1 | isiness tivit | \ 


was built by the Austrian Governi t, ar t 


ends the mn ntain by syste ig t - . 
velopments, one over the other. to the 1 


of some twenty-six in full view of Cattar t t 1 \ 


final long plane of ascent leading over the f 

tier, marked by a line of square white st brie aa " 

The road continues over the range and ¢ 

deseends into the upper valley and villa ‘ 

Negus—the native place of the present Pri t ns 
then crosses a second bigh 1 t 


and, in six hours from the time ¢ 

Cattaro. leads down into the second vall : P . ‘ - 
the capital of Montenegro. Austrian engi sis 

superintended the nstruct t 

Montenegrin territory, the w 

their own labor and money Fy ( 


the road leads to the river Morat ia 


Scutari Phere are no ¢ r roads 


the country, and communicat 3 st ; 
Initive paths and trails 

A carriage with two s ’ 
horses is easily procured to 1 t . 
from Cattaro to Cettigne, t g t . 
walked readily enough 1 i iv In a 
tions one sees t! itt lesolat 
the country—it all seems t el Ss as . 
the eye can rea but few 1 5. ins 
life of anv des ‘ 
rare intery s S 
there a bit s " s 
potatoes ne ora . 





scrub s, and sag } : \ . s 

have here in t st eig : . 
structed some new n ta s M 

« ntr sts , , é + | 

and approa t . : 
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uncovered, upon the summit of the so-called 
; maderfully solid 
build- 
a stronghold, 


Lion’s (Leondari) Hill,” the we 


foundations of a huge and very ancient 


ot it 


ry 


ing stone was pr mbably 


Around it are many tombs in which pottery of 


various kinds and have been found. 


epor ns 
Mr. Hogarth has been unearthing at Amar 
getti, distant a half-day’s journey inland from 
the site of Old Paphos, the tokens of an ancient 


Apollo worship. Many tombs have been opened 


with interesting results, some near Nicosia, 
which has been the capital since the days of 
the Lusignan Kings, in the hills close to the 
temple of Aphrodite at Old Paphos. Work of 
interest has thus been in progress and is still 
progressing in various parts of Cyprus; but 


the chief contribution to knowledge aAined 


obt 


thus far by the Cyprus Exploration Fund re- 
sults from the admirably conducted excava- 
all that 


of Aphrodite at Old Pa- 


tions which have unearthed at last re 
mains of the temple 
phos. A minute account 
ed 


earthquakes, was given et the 


of these walls, patch 
by 


by 


many times, and often overturned 


as 
Same meeting 


Mr. Elsey Smith, a student of 


tached to the British School by the Roval In- 
stitute of British Architects 

The means by which th investigations 
have been made possible, the Cyprus Explora 
tion Fund, is due to the generosity of the Hel 
lenic Society, of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge respectively, of the British Archwo 


logical School, oi the Institute of 


and ot private subscribers, among whom it is 
interesting to notice our adopted countryman, 


Gen, Louis Palma di Cesnola. Exploration 


alone, without adequate means of publication, 
would leave the world little wiser than before. 
Fortunately, there is every reason to expect 
that the Journal of Hellenic Studies will make 
known the valuable results obtained. 

be 


turn 


While this information is preparing, it 
it to 
the darkness which hitherto ha 


izht 


hooves those who would profit by 


away from s 
all the 
matters, The 


from a recent tour of three weeks in Cyprus, 





been vouchsafed upon Cypricte 


‘chief lesson which I have learned 


has been that trustworthy information is hard 


to disentangle from the mass of misinforma 
tion now available. So many travellers who 
took pains elsewhere were careless when they 
spoke of Cyprus—so many learned men bave 


talked of Cypriote topography without visiting 
Cyprus—so many unlearned men have visited 
Cyprus and rushed into print, that the world is 
full of falsehood, and Cyprus is a by-word, 
like Crete, for the Hes that come 
for those that are rht to if 
it. What 


Cypriote ** Keramik,” 


not, 
from it, but 


brou and inflicted 


upon Ferdinand Diimmler says of 


. may be appled univer 
sally to Cypriote archwology 


sh 


‘It is a shape 
that 


less, monstrous so cking most 


mass, 
archivologists let it alone.” 

rhe most 
Cyprus, will not get 


every-day question, if it concerns 
itself answered without 
If, for 


> 


much searching and many surprises. 
instance, you wish to know where Old Paphos 
look in the seventh edition of the ‘ Eneycelo- 
id: 
ad ji 
Cyprus, the 
Nea 


Is, 


pedia Britannica,’ and re: * PAPHOS: in 


incient Geouvraphy, two 
the 


of 
Palaea and the 


islands on 
called 


Paphos 
1 


LPL 
Western side one 


Paphos, other 


and when Paphos is mentioned without an ad- 
junct, this latter is always understood.” After 
the first shock is over, there is a natural desire 
to know whence this precious information came, 
It was not derived from any map, for no map 
then available named any of the insiyniticant 
reefs between Cape Gatto and Cape Arnaut 


Strabo, like Ptolemy, makes no mistakes about 


he is 
towns of Old Paphos and of 


r about the two 


Cyprus; particularly cle 


rhe poets 
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hada habit of calling the whole island of Cy- 
prus Paphos, but the only place in the universe 
faph 
clopwdia Britannica’ would 


where I os is called an island, as the ‘ Er 
it, 


note on the sixty-fourth line of Virgil's second 


cy- 


have is ina 


(reorgic, Servius, by a slip of the pen, there 
talks of Paphos as an island. In two other 
notes he makes amends by clear accounts of 
both the places called Paphos. 

But to return to the modern search for Pa 
phos, Suppose it be granted that ‘* bygones 
shall be bygones.” Let the dead bury their 


seventh edition of the ‘ Britannica.’ The last, 
the ninth edition, appeared vears after the oc 
cupation of Cypr y the 
for the truth, to the arti 
ninth edition. Here Old 
seribed correctly. except 
of 
with New Paphos is different. 


us English. Turn, 





t , 
Chien 


le Paphos, 
in the Paphos ts de- 
as regards the river 
anon ; but the cz 
Here New 


Bocarus, which more 


ise 


Pa- 


phos is, but how changed from the island of 
the seventh edition! So far from being an 
island, it appears that New Paphos was situated 

ma fertile plain, about ten miles inland from 


‘ently, the writer has left 


t there to dry after its submersion, which 
isted through two whole editions. Less fla- 

intly imaccurate, but still hopelessly con 
ised, is the account of Old and New Paphos 
iven by Elisée Rechis, in his ‘Nouvelle Géo- 


Reclus has apparently 


hat there than one 


runt h 


Was more 
e confuses them, and 


s marked. 


In his ac 


his map only one Paphos i De- 


ily, a person who has not the happy idea 
f turning to Strabo, Pausanias, or the notes 
of Servius on the tenth and first*.Eneid, will 
have to wait long for trustworthy facts about 
Paphos. 

There 


towns, both 


Were in ancient times two distinct 
f them named Paphos, and both 

One of them, the 
was called Old Paphos, and is repre- 
Phe 


ulled New Paphos, and is represent- 


upon the sea, smaller and 
the older, 
trouklia 


sented by the modern village of 


ther 
y the 
t said, 
New Paphos, but lies very near it; 


Was c 


modern town of Ktfma. Ktima, be 
is not exactly upon the site of the an- 
ient a vil- 


age called Baffa occupies a part of the actual 


site. If either Paphos be described as lying in- 
For 
is on a hill 
At the 
same time Servius is not necessarily wrong in 
saying that 

buildings of Old Paphos spread down from the 


should certainly be Old Paphos. 


trabo correctly 


says, 


over a mile) from the sea. 


in flourishing days of peace the 





hillto the shore. Have the ten stadia that ori 


separated Old Paphos from the sea 


vinally 


been transformed into miles and bestowed 1} 


} 
the 
Lit 


Vv 
*Eneyclopedia Britannica’ upon New Pa 
at 
In reality, New Paphos possess 


phos as its distance once from Old Paphos 
ind the sea 
remained 


“ta notoriously good harber, which 


igreat resort for shipping until the tenth cen- 
the monk 
the Arabs 


sacked Thessalonica, shows that in 


tury ‘A. Db. A glimpse of it given by 
Cameniata, Who was captured by 
When they 
W4 A, 


tween Crete and the Syrian port of Tripolis. 


bp. it was still a natural stopping-place 


De 


Before the tenth century was over, the Arabs 


and Greeks had pillaged and devastated the 

Whole district of Qld and New Paphos so many 

times that both towns had practically disap 

Stephen of Lusignan, writing in 1572, 
of New 

ous and choked up by the invasion of the sea 


Under Li 


by a functionary 


peared 
speaks of the port Paphos as pestifer- 
rule the town was governed 
alled ‘‘le de Pa 
Ross, travelling in 1545, declared that 
In 
its ancient perfection this port brought wor- 
ers of Paphian Aphrodite in great num- 


isignan 
Capitaine 
plie.” 
the port of New Paphos might be cleared. 


ship} 


| 


| 
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bers to New Paphos, They moved in 


sion every year along the coast from this their 


process 


al of their pilgrimage, 
of Aphro 
Old Paphos 


Paphos 


place of landing tothe gi 
the most sacred and ancient shrine 
dite upon the hill of Old Paphos, 

was the Paphos of poetry, and New 
New Paphos, having 
ot 


fertile plain, naturally gained commercial im 


was the Paphos of prose. 
a good port, together with the command a 


in ordinary speech, Pa 
Strabo 


portance, and became, 


phos par excellence. and Pausanias 


both use Paphos for New Paphos and Palwpa- 


phos for Old Paphos, The poets, on the other 


hand, have oceasion to speak chiefly of Old 


Paphos. Commerce does not concern them, 


and, therefore, in Homer as in Virgil, Paphos 
means Old Paphos, 
Olid Paphos never had any importance apart 


+ 


from the temple which made it one of the great 


religious centres of pilgrimage in antiquity. 
the 


ended, 


worship of 
Delos, 
Old 


Papbos has seen a neighboring shrine enlist en- 


With the disappearance of 
Aphrodite, Old { 


once a religious centre and 


Like 


deserted, 


-aphos 


how 


thusiasm, purer, no doubt, but hardly more 
fervent, than that which moved votaries of 
old to throng about its *t hundred smoking al- 


Fenos 
ol 

from Old Paphos is a 1 
tery and p he Pan 
Cheque, which in Richard Pococke’s day (1t5 


island of 
Delos 


tars.” Just as the , over against 


Delos, has become the latter-day pil- 


gvrims, so not far onas- 


a holy ‘ture called t 





) 


‘as much resorted to by the 
for | 


Greeks as Lo- 
vd 
The 
Old Paphos has 


was 


Pococke adds, ‘tai 


retto is by the Latins,” 
they come to it even from Muscovy.” 
triumph of Christianity at 
been dramatized in a legend of St. Barnaby, a 
The good saint was sorely 
g the most 
that 


temple, with all manner of lewdness. He uplifted 


native of Cyprus. 


distressed at seein wicked and de- 


testable idolatries were practised in the 
his face and stretched his hands towards heaven 
praying to the Almighty. His prayer was no 
sooner ended than the temple was straightway 
lightnings and thunders until it 


stricken by 


was overturned, and all who were in it were 
brought to a miserable and sudden death. ‘On 
en veoit eneor les vestiges,” the narrator adds. 
That is to say, this story must be true, for are 
not the ruins of the temple there to prove it 
The modern 
Coukleh, called Couvoucles in 


Village of Kouklia (Pococke’s 
Lusignan times) 
be 


represent the Old Paphos of antiquity. 


said to 
Nor 
can it be said that the mixed population of to- 


is so insignificant that it can hardly 


day, Turkish, Greek, and Nubian, maintains 
the memories of old. Indeed, an acquaintance 
of three days’ duration with of 
Kouklid at the time divided between the too 
enthusiastic of Easter and pagan 
neglect of it, leads me to qualify the praises of 


the ladies 


celebration 


their loveliness sounded by the good brother, 
Stephen Lusignan, For the sixteenth century, 
perhaps, but not for the present day, bis words 
‘**But the 
surpass—according to the more usual opinion— 


are appropriate: dames of Paphos 


all the others: inasmuch as it was there that 
the gods, their ancestors, had their abodes.” 


In justice to these ladies 1 ought to add that 
no longer ago than the year 1806 Ali-Bey—a 
Portuguese travelling as a Turk—visited Kou- 
In 
fact, he was so engrossed by the charmers of 
his host’s household at Kouklia, that be did not 
see the temple on his tirst visit. He had to 
come back a second time for that. Dr. Richard 
Pococke in 1738 assumed a very different tone, 


klid and gave a far more flattering report. 


saying of Cyprus at large: ‘* The women are 
little superior to their ancestors with regard to 
their virtue. 
Purgstall, on the other hand, was charmed by 
the maidens of Amathus, “ of figure so comely, 


” 


Freiherr Joseph von Hammer- 
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die Zeit an der Aussensette veschwiirzten Sand 


teine Phe‘ peribolos,” tl and the temple 
are of sandstone, says Ross. They certainls 
are not of blue granite. The fragments scat 
tered about in the village, says Ross, are ‘ aus 


gelblichem Kalkstein.” Ot this same calcareous 
stone are the monoliths, which General di Ces 
le these 


Phe aut 


are of * granite ” 
ot 


to sav that, during the three days 


nola says ‘ownish 


Ross did not see hority Ross em 
boldens me 
ot 


direction over the 


Kouklia, | wandered in every 


of Old) Paphos, and did 


my stay at 
site 
not see a particle of granite there or down by 
the two 
All the 
stones used for the inscriptions, for the 
,at Old Paphosare of the 
kinds which cover Cyprus, and there is none 
The 


granite pillars in Cyprus was at 


neighborhood of 
ot 


the sea shore in the 


monoliths, which are not vranite 

and 
building of the temple 
which has been imported. only place 
where I saw 
New Paphos. Ali-Bey as wellas Ross saw them 
there, and both have especially mentioned them 
There are magnificent granite columns also on 
the site of but 
there was so hasty that | 
These Ki 
probability that, like similar ones found on the 
Delos, 


Von 


being in an accurate 


Salamis, my visit to the ruins 
failed to 


iss saw, and he ealls attention to the 


see them. 


island of they were used for interior 


decoration., Hanuner, who was far from 
mood when he visited Old 
Paphos, does 


speak of granite, and also of white 


and of red marble. But he lays no such stress 
as our author does upon these materials, and 
would have been the first to yield to the su- 
ot 


spite of all his gallantries, had a practised eye, 


perior accuracy Ross. <Ali-Bey, who, in 


does not speak of any material at Old Paphos, 
He is content to make the ignorant observa- 
tion, which Engel ponderously and pointlessly 
the site 


General di Cesnola, there 


reproduces, that the ruined walls on 


were ©“ cycelopean.” 


fore, is the only man who has ever seriously 


maintained that there was granite in large 
quantities on the site of Old Paphos. 
As you glance further down page 210, it is 


worth asking how our author satistjed himself 
that ‘*the by Ve 


seems to have occupied t same 


temple, as rebuilt pasian, 


he area the 


as 


former temple”; and again, protesting against 
the reappearance of Von Hammer's * peribo 
los, SOF this,” 
nola himself lere says, ‘‘a few huge blocks only 
If this be 


personal investigation I know 


or outer wall.” General di Ces- 


from 
it is true, 


true, and 
that 
how can any human being pretend to know 
that these 
extensive 
The 


‘ 


are now extant.” 


few huge blocks formed part of an 
But more of this anon 
ceeds to tell of 


on the west 


outer wall 


author of *‘ Cyprus’? now pri 


a doorway, still plainly visible,” 


side. The doorway has eviden 


tly been there,but 
when our author proceeds to give its width as 
. feet 
Perrot and Chipiez, 
he 


di Cesnola’s doorway, for the 


there must be a 
their third vo- 
of 


admittance of a 


‘seventeen nine inches,” 


pause, in 


lume, depend upon this, t width Creneral 


solemn 


and numerous procession, ‘These au 
thors describe with much animation an ocea 
sion when this door would be flung open to ad 






mit a gorgeous throng of wo pers. Alas! 
this } ssion must be excluded if there is no 
ther door of admittance—excluded, or forced 
to enter one or, at most, twoabreast. The door 
way here was certainly not more than five feet 
wide. The two kets for the ** bolts” upon 
Which the d swung, the meaningless dimen- 
sions of which are correctly given in ‘ Cyprus,’ 
stand plainly at the opposite sides of the door- 


way, and they are not five feet apart. The 
breach in the wall, at the beginning of which 
are the unmistakable traces of this postern 
gate, was correctly measured by our author. 


His mistake apparently resides in thinking that 
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side cf 


Whicel 


the two sockets were both on the same 


an enormous doorway. Grant him tins, 
ask him how a sin 


of feet 


inches, could be hung at all, not to spe ak 


and if you 


isan absurclityv 


gle door, enclosing a space seventeen 
eight 
of hanging it upon two bolts five feet apart, I 
fear the answer would not be satisfactory. This 
is not the only case where General di Cesnola 
has misled Perrot and Chipiez in the third vo 
lume of their truly monumental ‘ History of 
Ancient Art.? This he 
of the 


control his data. 


is happened, too, in spite 
conscientious efforts to 
That both of 


caution in accepting 


ir correct and 
these authors 
the data of 


in their just 


devery 


ust 
‘Cyprus’ is abundantly shown 
criticisms of the various and self-contradictory 
plans given by General di Cesnola of the tem 
ple near Athieno, usually called the temple of 
Golgoi, and aiso by what they say (ili, p. 265 


p. 
of the site of Old Paphos (the italics are mine 

\ujourd’hui méme, malgré tout ce qu’ ont 
bouleversé ou détruit des explorateurs qut st 
sont propose surtout pour but la recherche et 
invention des objets de musée, peut-étre des 
fouilles méthodiques, dirigées par un archi- 
tecte, donneraient-ils encore de résul 
tats.” It is to be regretted that their third vo 
lume had to the publications 
In matter 
their great knowledge of antiquity has enabled 


beaux 


appear before 


soon to be made in England. one 
them to anticipate the results of actual excava- 
tion. f *Cy 


prus’ on the subject, Perrot and Chipiez say in 


In spite of the absolute silence ¢ 


so many words that there must have been ex- 
tensive porticoes or sheltered ways near the 
These porticoes have now been un 
part of the 
area which General di Cesnola’s plan marks as 
But I not 


stall the promised publications, for fear of add- 


temple. 





covered, and they occupy a large 


the temple must attempt to fore 


ing tothe mass of spurious facts which have 
buried the temple from sight almost as effec 
tually as the vast accumulations of earth which 
L. D 


much labor has at last removed. 


Correspondence, 


THE BLISS OF INDIRECT TAXATION, 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 
S 


extract from 
speech of Gen. Harrison, made at Put-in-Bay 


in: The following is an a 


yesterday afternoon : 


“And I may note also the fact that, not with 
standing this complaint of excessive revenue, 
there are some who suggest that they are not 
able adequately to arouse the popular indigna- 
tion against excessive taxation because they 
cannot disclose to the pe ople when or how they 
: \pplause.] It istaken, 
they say, so indirectly and so subtly that these 
people—don't hnow that they are 
paying them at all, { \pplause. 


are paying the tires 


pur plain 
This seems to be all that Gen. Harrison said 
He does not claim, with the 
of the 


upon the subject. 


Senator from Vermont, that the burden 





protective tariff falls upon the foreign pro- 
ducer; on the contrary, he admits that it f: 

upon the consumer. But the merit of the sys- 
tem, to his mind, lies in the fact that the con 
sumer is in blissful ignorance of the fact that 


he is himself the victim. 
Very truly yours, Epwin BRAINARD, 
CHICAGO, September 1, 1888 


TRUSTS AND PROTECTION, 


To THE EpitorR or THe NATION 


SIR: Suppose that the great wheat-growing 
kings of Minnesota, Dakota, and Nebraska 
should combine, and, through the influence of | 
their greater wealth and other advantages 
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t nand price of 


attempt to contre 1 the producti 





Wheat, and conseque mur, inthiscountry 


Suppose that this combination first secured legis 
lation in Congress virtually prohibiting the im 
port of wheat from any foreign country, and 
then, by the manipulation usually prevailing in 


such transactions, induced the smaller wheat 


producers, the country over, for a bonus, to 
discontinue growing Wheat. Suppose that, in 
consequence ¢ f the success of this scheme, the 


Wheat 


of 
x5 per bushel, and that of tlour 


price were gradually increased to 
in a correspond 
Would this be a 


* Trust.” with its legitimate results, or would 


ing ratio, to the consumer. 


it be “a private matter,” with which neither 


the Presiden 


interfere ? 


t nor any one else has any right to 


Suppose that immediately after the success- 
ful ot 
other time, 


accomplishment this design, or at any 
for 
fail 


would this be justification for 


some unknown or 


the price 


for reason, 


other reasons, of wheat should 
instead of rising; 
the claim that the wheat barons were patriotic 
citizens engaged in a laudable endeavor to fur- 
nish their fellow-citizens the necessaries of life 
,eost < 


at a minimun 
farm labor on the 


Or supposing the price of 


barons’ farms should con 


tinue somewhat higher than the same class of 
coulk 


labor in England: Lit be justly said that 


this was in consequence of the ** combine” re 
ferred to, or that the wages of the laborer were 
protected by the reduction of the fie ld for his 


labor consequent upon limiting the area planted 


in Wheat to the lands of the ‘Trust ? 
Is it a fair answer to the above suggestions to 
say: ‘* It would be impossible to effect a wheat 


Trust such as you deseribe: therefore your pro 
pesition is not relevant”? 


Is it 


be of benefit to England must necessarily be in 


a self-evident truth that whatever may 
jurious to the United States, and, if not, 
the 


commercial 


upon 


What basis does disposition rest 
cul the 
amount of damage that may inure to England, 
than by the } 


from seeking 


seeming 


to re ite our conduct by 


rather wnefits we should derive 
foreign markets, naturally tribu 
‘evardless of the effect, 
for or against England ? 


tary to us, absolutely 2 


Hos. TF. T1 


i888. 


Resper 


pectfully, RNER. 


Mo., August 20, 
THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD 
To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 

Simm: Speaker John G, Carlisle, in the closing 
paragraph of his very able speech on ‘' Taritl 
Reform,” the 
says, ‘' We want not only 
but all the markets of the 


products of this great country 


House of 
the 
world for the varied 
We to 
send our agricultural products, our cotton, and 


in Representatives, 


home market, 
want 


our breadstuffs and provisions to the agricul 


tural peoples of South America, Mexic 


Asia.” 


Strong 


, ana 


as it is, this is only a partial state 


ment of the pressiug need of this country. A 


nation, like an individual, cannot live in seltish 


isolation without injuring itself, not only in its 
material interests, but in its moral character 


and influence as well, Commerce is the great 
of and by of 


beneficent law every teacher becomes a learner 


teacher civilization, Virtue a 


also, By our own folly, under the pretence of 
protection, we have swept from the ocean our 
] 


is 


and hi 
All 


speedily amended, 


merchant vesse ive driven away those 
of other nations, this would, under are 
tariff, be There 
is no industry more congenial to the enterpris 
ing spirit of this nation than that of foreign 
should 


have much to learn as well as to teach through 


formed 


commerce, and we soon find that we 


its peaceful and friendly methods. The persist 


. 
- 
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oe 
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\ comely and dignified-looking campaign 
text-book is Mr. C. B. Norton’s ‘ The President 
and his Cabinet’? (Boston: Cupples & Hurd), 
The biographies (Thurman being included) are 
accompanied with portraits and views, and 
the President’s late 


e messages, and the plat 


among the documents are 
tariff and civil-servi 
fort 


of [SSS 


‘Sur Ean,’ by 
appeared in some of the earlier numbers of Les 
Lettres et les the 


M. (ruy de Maupassant, which 
present year, has 
volume by Marpon & 
Schoenhof). The illus- 


text, which till its pages, are en- 


been published in a 


Flammarion (Boston 


trations in the 


tirely new ones, by Edouard Riou, and not re- 
ductions of those which originally accom- 
panied it in the large pages of the review, by 


Meissonier and others 


Madame de Witt, the daughter of Guizot, 
of the inexhaustible of 
makers, has published ‘Du Visible & VInvisi- 
ble: 


puant 


ind one most book 
Réveries consolantes, daprés Mrs, Oli- 

t Miss Elizabeth Phelps’ 
Boston: Schoenhof)., 


M. 


Paris: Perrin; 


Ernest Renan’s 


new volume, * Drames 
Philosophiques’ (Paris: Calmann Lévy ; Bos 
ton: Sechoenhof), is a collection of his well- 


known writings, with the same descriptive title, 
issued singly during the last ten years. It con- 
; ‘L’Eau de ‘Le 
L/ Abbesse de Jouarre,’ * 1802. 


tains ‘ Caliban,’ iu Jouvenee,’ 


Nemi,’ ‘ 


Prétre de 


and ‘ Le Jour de lan 1Ss6,’ 

Che announcement was made in the Reruve 
Pleve for August 4 that its ** Causerie litté- 
rare” would hereatter be written by M. Jules 


Lemaitre. M. Maxime Gaucher, whose death 


Was announced in the preceding number, had 


ritten the short and lively reviews of new 
books that have appeared in its pages under 
this heading almost every week during the 
past sixteen years, 


Ly Art for August 1 and 15 continues the ac 


uunt, partly autobiographical, of the career of 
the late Frangois Bonvin, giving a number of 
his pen-and-ink caricatures evoked by his jour- 
ney to Holland and Belgium in 1873, and a 
strong, untinished full-page etching of a fileuse 


fretovne. An eccentric (and finally insane 
brother etcher, Charles Méryon, is commemo- 
rated by Henry de Chennevitre in an article 
on the archives of chaleography at the Louvre 
Mes 


¢ 


the standard French staccato, and some quota 


yon’s literary style was refreshingly unlike 


tions from him embrace sentences twenty lines 
long, with hardly another point than the com 


ma. When we recall Mr. Cole’s Italian work on 
wood, graver in hand, before the very canvases 
f the old masters, it is interesting to read 
Méeryvon’s report of his own etching in the same 
way, holding the plate in his hand and the 


mirror, too, that reverses for him, and not even 
itting down (S gravant meme debout”), 

The most noteworthy article in Petermann’s 
Vitteilungen for rust is on the Artificial 





Changes in the Flora of California, by the late 





H. Semler. After a brief review of the agri 
iltural histe country he treats 
icularly iall fruits, calling 

tion to the While the introduc 

tion foreign species has been prosecuted 
M iw energy amounting ‘‘almost to a 
ima, little or no attention has been paid to 
iltiva the wild native berries. Dr, Jun 
ker send substance of the news received at 


by a messenger who left Khar- 
letters from Slatin-Bey 
of the captive missionaries. 





ent that during the 
Mahdi had pre 


paring an expedition, consisting of 4,000 men, 


past t been 


With tour steamers aud numerous transports, 
designed to attack a white Pasha in the south 


The Nation. 


and to conquer his dominions. This is beld in 
Cairo to indicate an impending attack on Emin 
Pasha, and the supposition is made that, in 
of this design of the Mahdi’s, 
have marched his forces to the 
northward into the Province Bahr el-Ghazal, 
hence giving rise to the report of the advance 
white that direction. This 


weakening of the Mahdi’s army in Khartum, 


anticipation 


Emin may 


of a Pasha in 
it is suggested, should be availed of to send an 
expedition against that place, which would 
doubtless encounter very little opposition, so 
oppressive is the tyranny of the Mahdi. 

No. 34 of the American Journal of Philo- 
loyn paper “On Stylistic 
itfect of the Greek Participle,” by Prof. Gil- 


dersleeve, Whose obifer dicta at the beginning 


opens with a the 


concerning the participle in English and in 
German will arrest attention. 


fer that this scholar was ‘‘ unfriendly ” 


One might in- 
to the 
participle, as our bimetallist brethren say of 
The editor also takes a hand, in foot- 
notes, in the discussion of the ‘‘ Sequence of 
in Latin,” Prof, W.(G. 
The cther leading articles are ‘‘ Charles- 
Provincialisms,” 


silver. 


Tenses 
Hale 
ton 


continued by 


by Sylvester Primer; 
‘The Pennsylvania German Dialect,” by M. 
D. Learned; and ‘Gerunds and Gerundives in 
Pliny’s Letters,” by James W. Bright. 

By a slip of the pen on page 15 of our last 
issue, we referred to the Ere ning Post of Au 


gust 22 for a comparative table of the Mills 
billand the present tariff. The true date of 
the paper is August 25. 


Some of the many persons in America who 
fee] under obligation to late 
Matthew Arnold, may like to unite with his 
friends and admirers in England in the public 


themselves the 


testimonial which is proposed in 
Mr. died a poor man, and it 
beli the design of the Committee that has 
the matter in charge, to devote a portion of 


his honor. 


Arnold is, we 


ve, 


such sum as may be subscribed for the memo 
of the in 
Westminster Abbey, and to put the remainder 


rial to placing a medallion poet 


of the sum at the disposal of Mrs. Arnold. 
Something over £2,000 has been raised in Eng- 
land, Should any of our readers wish to 
add to this sum, we shall be glad to receive 


their subseriptions, and to transmit them to the 


treasurer of the memorial fund. 


Hugh McCulloch's reminiscences of public 
men, in the current Scribner's, are interesting, 


but they show rather a temperate judgment 


than keen observation. They are almost en- 


tirely lacking in detail, anecdote, and that dis- 
tinct personal impression, as of a character in 
a novel, which one expects to find in memoirs, 


He saw and familiar 


was with many of the 
creat historical characters of the time, and he 





reviews the of several of 


them, giving a rather more favorable sentence 


eareer and genius 
than history has yet pronounced upon those 
who are or have 

MeClel and a 


favorable one upon the favorites of fortune, 


been under a cloud—such as 


lan, Hancock, and Johnson; less 
like Grant. What he says of Johnson is of 


most consequence, He testifies that in a daily 

intercourse of four years he never saw him un- 

der the influence of liquor, and quotes Lincoln 
1 1 


“3 


have known Andy Johnson for many years; he 


as saying at the time of the inauguration, 


made a bad slip the other day, but you need 
not He 
also testifies that did not his ap- 
pointing personal ends, was free 
from any improper influences in his patronage, 
and administered his oftice with entire integri- 
ty ina clean and honest way. He admits that 
uuder bad advice Johnson did undertake to 
bolster up ‘‘a third party,” but adds that there 


be scared: Andy ain't a drunkard.” 


Johnson 


ust 


power for 





| 
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the 
Presi- 


under 
Vice 


the most fa- 


were fewer changes than is usual 
circumstances of the ac of 
dent to oftice. This is altogether 
vorable opinion upon Johnson that has been 
down. For Arthur, the third President 
with whom he had official connection, he 
bits the warmest regard, especially for his re- 


‘Cession a 


set 
exhi 


sistance to the demands of his former political 
did 


know which most to admire, his firmness in re- 


associates for offices, and says he not 
sisting their importunities, or his tact in retain- 
ing their good will, notwithstanding his re- 
fusal to comply with their urgent 
He distinctly sides with McClellan, and dis- 
parages Grant even on the military side of his ca- 
reer, while for Sheridan, Sherman, and Thomas 
pect. In all these judg- 
old ditferences are. still 


plainas to mark them as contemporary opi- 


requests, ? 


he has the highest res 
r 


ments the lines of sO 


nions by one whose sympathies are not 


disinterested. 


entirely 


—The principal articles in the number besides 
this are, the Railway paper upon Passenger 
Travel, which is finely illustrated; one upon 
the modern Greeks, which incidentally pleads 
at Athens; 
bject of Campaign Me- 
‘he 


Mr. Gustay 


for the American School and one 


upon the recondite su 
dals, which possesses 
of the 
Kobbé, has been misled by t 


a curious interest. 1 


writer last-named article, 
he collector’s de 


He 


kneeling 


sire to have a complete series figures the 


obverse of a medal bearing a female 


slave, the legend, ** Am [ not a 
sister ?” 


woman anda 
he 
Ame- 


cCon- 


and the date, IS5s.) The r¢ 


verse, 
States of 


From all 


tells us, is inscribed, ‘* United 


rica” and ** Liberty.” this he 


cludes that ‘tit evidently commemorates the 
organizing of the Liberty party.” But this 
party was not founded till 1850; and what we 


are dealing with is obs 
by or in behalf of th 


cieties before the division in the 


iously a token coined 


e female anti 


slavery so- 


the 


ranks ot 


abolitionists, and while the fu 


uture founders of 
the Liberty party were deprecating such a 
political organization. The division, by the 


Kobbe 


disuni 


way, Mr. ascribes to 
tion of the 


but the separe 


the pre mulga- 
doctrine t Mr. Garri- 
Is40 | 


sectarian origin, and was prior to 


n 


ry 


son; tion in iad a purely 


any talk or 
thought of disunion as an abolition policy. 


The September Cenfury makes a new and 
useful departure in devoting nearly all the 
number not occupied by serials to subjects of 





education, in which one natural tinds re- 


flected the most interesting Current reforms, art 

the progress 
nen as students, and the question of 
The 


the most important topic 


and industrial education, of wo- 
methods 
in boys’ schools, last, which is perhaps 
‘,is treated ‘‘under a 
of 


He believed in 


parable” by the detailed account br 


Thring’s school at Uppingham. 





so organizing a school that the commonplace 
boys should get their full share of attention, in 
opposition to the system that develops the 
prize-scholars at the expense of the others; and 
besides this leading idea, he had also many 
other original notions, which resulted in his in- 


troducing studies and pursuit 
the old régime, 
dening, and also in his providing 


s unthought of in 
such as French, tools 1 gar- 


, ant 
tle 
ng apartment, but 
ot 


a lit room 


for each boy, not as a sileepi 
for study and privacy. The the in- 


stamp 


dividuality of Dr. Thring is all over this 
school, yet although the tradition of his 
methods may long continue, the vitality 
of his experiments was undoubtedly in the 
man himself. His model, however, is full 
of instruction to those teachers who have 
boys in charge. In the latter part of the 


magazine the opposite theory of education— 
thatit is the bright boys destined to fame who 
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Temple’s suit, and urges that they both give up 
their hopes and yield to the necessities of their 
Meanwhile, th 


suitors made her positic 


fortunes, number of her own 


na very embarrassing 
First 


match was Henry Crom- 


ore 


5, and put her constancy to the trial 
| 


rood 


among these as a 


well, the son of the Protector, whom Mrs. 
Hutchinson calls an ‘‘insolent foole” and ‘ta 
debauched, ungodly cavalier.” Tle was per 


haps more agreeable to Dorothy for those traits 
whieh drew these bad words upon his memory, 
Trish 
greyhounds she desired, but he did not prosper 
further 


and he was useful in getting her some 


in her favor, Another one of her 


lovers, if they can be ealled so, was her cousin, 
Sir Thoma 
Earl of 
rood 


ais { 


Osborne, afterwards the notorious 


Danby. <A third was ‘‘a squire that is 
asa knight,” apparently, Richard Ben 
nett, son of a London alderman of note, with a 
There 
in plenty who besieged her, 
of the 


peror,’ 


magnificent seat, 


were country gentry 
The most amusing 
“is one Whom she nicknames the *t Em 
a Sir Justinian Isham,with four daugh 
ters and much learning, who returned to the 
attack three and 
voked some bantering mention in these letters, 
for Dorothy faithfully told her lover of all his 
This the w 


her respects to him: 


times, at each assault pro 


enemies. is ay in which she pays 


‘Twas the vainest impertinent, self-con- 
ceited, learned coxcomb that ever yet [ saw. 
. . . Lord! what would [ give that | hada 
Latin letter of his for you, that he writtoa 
great friend at Oxford, where he gives hima 
long and learned character of me: ‘twould 
serve you to laugh at these seven vears. If I 
remember what was told me ont, the worst of 
inv faults was a height (he would not call it 
pride) that was, as he had heard, the humour of 
my family; and the best of my commendations 
was thet | was capable of being company and 
conversation for bim Oh, my econ 
' we shouid all have lagainst him 
asthe common enemy, for poor young 
wenches {his daughters] are wearv of his 
government as [ would have been. He gives 
them such precepts as they say my Lord of 
Dorchester gives his wife, and keeps them so 
much prisoners to a vile house he has in North 
amptonshire, that if but once ET had let them 
loose, they and his learning would have been 


science pO tres 


those 


as 


suflicient to have made him) mad without my 
help. . U never had, [ think, but one 
letter from Sir Justinian, but “twas worth 


twenty of anybody's else to make me sport. 
that 
be lieve, 
come near my weak un 


It 
in my life 
he descended 


was the most sublime nonsense 
Lever read: and yet, | 
as low as he could to 
1 tanding.” 


ders 





Dorothy, however, is usually more gentle 


Most of them, 
not get further than 


with her admirers’ characters 
it may be 


treat 


surmised, did 


ing with her relatives for her hand, but 


occasionally one was rash enough to plead di- 


rectly This is the fortune one such worthy 


met with: she, being on her guard, kept ‘* Mrs. 


Goldsmith and Jane” to sit with her when he 


ealled: but he came * 


‘better provided than | 
He 


eould have imagined brought a letter 


»he 
came out of 
he 


ished his hopes by not open 


with hin and gave had met 
with directed to 1 


Northamptonshire,” Dorothy was equal to t 


emergeney, aud d 





ing it, on which he whispered to her that it 

was of great concern to him, and begged I 
would read it and give him my answer. T took 
itup presently, as if [had meant it, but threw 
t, sealed as it was, into the tire, and told him 
is softly as he had spoke to me) I thought 
that the quickest and best way of answering 
it It does not appear, however, that even by 
such sharp means Dorothy broke any hearts. 
One by one ] Sultors, even to Sir Justinian, 
const themselves with other wives within a 
short period, and their fates are duly recorded. 

All this did not go on unobserved. There 
was an elder brother in tl ‘ase, Who seems to 
have been attached to his sister, but desperate 
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ly jealous of Temple, whose favor he more | and cows and sit in the shade singing of bal- 


than suspected, and very anxious to marry 
Dorothy well. The of 
the advantages of wealth, the deceitfulness of 


two would converse 
cood nature, the ill fortune of marriages found- 
ed on love, the good effects of compliance in 
breeding affection in marriages of convenience, 
and similar burning subjects when the talk was 
upon general topics; but the bearing of it was 
They quarrelled out- 
right more than once, and the brother did not 


well understood by both. 


scruple to say ill things, much to his discredit, 
of Temple, whose family, it is to be remem- 


bered, were ‘* Parliament” men. Here is the 


account of one such * skirmish ”: 

‘*The Emperor and his proposals began it; I 
talked merrily on’t till IT saw my brother put 
on his sober face, and could hardly then believe 
he was in earnest, It seems he was, for when | 
had freely spoke my meaning, it wroughtso with 
him as to fetch up all that lay on his stomach, 
All the people that I had ever in my life re 
fused were brought again upon the stage, like 
Richard the ILL.’s ghosts, to reproach me with- 
al; and all the kindness his discoveries could 
make I had for you was laid to my charge. 
My best qualities (if [have any that are zood 
served but for aggravations of my fault, and | 
was allowed to have wit and understanding 
and discretion in other things, that it might 
appear | had none in this. Well, it was a 
pretty lecture, and [ grew warm with it after 
a while; in short, we came so near an absolute 
falling-out that ‘twas time to give over, and we 
said so much then that we have hardiy spoken 
a word together since. But ‘tis wonderful to 
see what curtseys and legs pass between us; 
and as before we were thought the kindest 
brother and sister, we are certainly the most 
complimental couple in England.” 


At a later date 
brother charging that 





further, her 
* Religion and honor 


matters went 
were things you did not consider at all, and 
that he was confident you would take any en- 
vagement, serve in employment, or do anything 
to advance yourself.” On this Dorothy lost pa- 
tience and forgot her disguise, and they ‘* talked 
until ‘‘ he renounced me 
and [ defied him, but both in as civil language 


themselves weary,” 


as it would permit; and parted in great anger, 
with the usual ceremony of a leg anda cour 
tesy, that you would have died in the laugh- 
After these Louts they 
reconciled, and although the 
ties were strained by the long contest, they 
seem not to have been broken. 


ing to have seen us.” 
were outwardly 


Life at Chicksands, besides this en less ¢ il 
of love, had its daily routine, and the glimpses 
of this are perhaps not an un- 


fair example of how the days then went on in 


one obtains 


a country-seat. The house was an old priory 


in quiet scenery, with pleasant outlooks—‘‘ a 
sleepy country-house,” says the editor, ‘‘ the 
warm earth and her shrubs creeping close up 


to the very sills of the lower windows, sending 
in morning fragrance, I doubt not, when Doro 
thr back the lattice after 


thy tht 
The of the world was 


ust breakfast.” 


noise far away, and the 





breaking of the Parliament by Oliver only 
ealls forth a query whether Algernon Sidney 
did really resist, and a reflection on what her 


ortunes might have been had she accepted 
Henry Cromwell's suit. Dorothy describes how 
she passes her time, and says that it is ‘‘ what 


Iam likely to do these seven vears if I stay here 


so long.” She rises ‘‘ reasonably early,” goes 
round the house tillshe is *‘ weary of that,” and 
then into the garden till it grows too hot At 


‘makes 


father’s 


ten she herself ready,” 
then dinner, 


‘where my cousin Molle and [ sit in great state 


and then to 


her chamber, and to 


ina roomand atatable that would hold a great 


many more,’ and after dinner there is talk, 


and in the heat of the day reading or working. 
About six or seven she goes out for a walk 

“into a common that lies hard by the house 
where a great many young wenches keep sheep 





lads. I gotothem and compare their voices 
and beauties to some ancient shepherdesses | 
have read of, and find a vast difference there: 
but, trust me, L think these are innocent as 
those could be. Italk to them and find they 
want nothing to make them the happiest 
people in the world but the knowledge that 
they are so. Most commonly when we are in 
the midst of our discourse, one looks about her, 
and spies her cows going into the corn, and then 
away they all run as if they had wings at their 
heels. I, that am not so nimble, stay behind, 
and when I see them driving home their cattle, 
I think "tis time for me to return too. When I 
have supped [ go into the garden and so to the 
side of a small river that runs by it. where | 
sit down and wish you were with me (you had 
best sav this is not kind neither). In earnest 
‘tis a pleasant place, and would be much more 
soto meif I had your company, I sit there 
sometimes till [am lost with thinking; and 
were it not for some cruel thoughts of the cross- 
ness of our fortunes that will not let me sleep 
there T should forget that there were such a 
thing to be done as going to bed 


as 





It is not eften that Dorothy is so prettily sen 


timental as this, but it must be granted that 
Her books were the 


the 


this is charming writing 


romances of the time, * Cyrus’? and rest otf 


them in as many volumes as a standard history 


discusses the characters 


nowadays, and she 
with her own lover ina demure way that pr 
The books of the 


Lady Neweastle’s poems. 


vokes a smile, day, too, she 
read, among them 
‘‘ For God's sake, if you meet with it ’—this 
‘book of poems newly come out, made by my 
Lady Neweastle "—‘‘ send to 
‘tis ten times more extravagant than } 
She had taste diction, too, 


very contemptuous of Lord Broghill for using 


it me; they Say 


ier aVvess 


a pure in and is 


concern instead of concernment, and she ob 


jects to ¢ rfreme instead of exrtremity, and as 


for wellness and univellness she professes not 


to know what they mean. She was 


well-educated lady of the period. 
unong them Sir 


Hudibras 


There were neighbors, too 
l of 


‘hicksands, and she has a 





Samuel Luke, the origina , and 


visitors at ¢ feminine 
she 


them; or 


and 


interest in describing 


goes to 


make calls about the country comes home 


with similar materials for a letter, These pas 


keen 
thougl 


sages are very characteristic, marked by 


the pe 


i 
touched with caricature, 


observation, and rtraits drawn, 
the most 
Here 
went to 
oO the 


are among 
entertaining matters in the volume. isa 


young husband whose lady Dorothy 


brought her down t 


known 


call upon when he 


country; she had him ‘*so handsome, 





so capable of being ntleman,”’ 
th 
tile 


made a pretty g 


and now he ** was transformed into direct 


shape of a great boy newly come from school 
To see him wholly taken up with running on 


errands for his wife and teaching her little dog 





tricks! And this was the best of him; for when 
he was at leisure to talk he would suffer no one 
else to do it, and what he said and the noise he 
made, if you had heard it, you would have con 
cluded him drunk with jov that he had a wife 
anda pack of hound I was so weary on't 
that I made haste home.” There is a lively 
sketeh of a widow ‘broke loose from an old 
miserable husband that lived so long she thinks 


if she does not make haste she shall not have 


time to spend what he left. She is old and was 


never handsome, and yet is courted a thousand 


times more than the greatest beauty in the 
world would be that had not a fortune. We 
could not eat in quiet for the letters and pre 


sents that came » that would not 
had 


[ could not but laugh 


in from peoph 
have looked upon her when they met her 


if she had been left poor 
to myself at the meanness of their hum 
was merry enough all day, for the company 
was very good.” 

Dorothy had a keen eve for this perpetual 


comedy of human nature, and she draws us 
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into their depths so far that he was ina posi 
tion to a their results by means of a corre 
— yh He invited me to visit sine: perky ; 
pted hi Sin n. But I was so shy, the 
sa ea tol of the Berliners were so 
new to me,it was not without fear and embar 
rassivent that TI ventured toenter a fashion: _ 
house When, therefore, [ opened Menck 
ROhn’s door, and saw him and other gentle ft + 
who were there, as well as the beautiful rooms 
and elegant furniture, | shrank back, closed 
the door again, and had a mind not to go in 
Mendelssohn, however, had observed me. He 
came out and spoke to me very kindly. led me 
into his room, placed himself beside me at the 
window, and paid me many compliments 


about my writing.” 


before Maimeé 
Mendelssohn 


n’s careless man 
other 


as not long 
made and 


and Ma 


iV ing 


1] 
! 
nds dis 


fri satisfied imon again became 
the wanderer, visiting Hamburg and Amster 
dam, in which place he was on the point of 
drowning himseif, but overcame the desire. He 
abandoned Holland, because he discovered that 


the main desire of the Dutch ws is to make 


and they manifest 


mone no particular liking 
for the science Returning to Hamburg, he 
ffered to become a convert to Christianity, 
but he was told by a Christian clergyman, to 
whom he had stated at length his reasons for 
convers , that he was too much of a philoso 


rood Chris 
the 
eing phil 
the old re 
Harabur 
Bre 


Fortwo vears 
his 


iithematics 


pher to prove a tian 
he studied at 


branches | 


gvmnasium, favorite 


sophy and n 
and then 
He forsook 


settled 


easserted itself 


stlessness 1 


gy, dwelt a while in Berlin, 


and at ‘slau for a longer period, 


where he was visited by his wife, from whom 
he had been separated for so many years. She 
returned to Poland, with lis son, after being 
legally divorced, 

The last chapter in the Autobiography tells 
of the fourth journey to Berlin, his study of 











Kant’s works—at first being a warm adherent, 
and later a keen eritie—and finally throws 
licht on | iterary activity in that pita 
Fortun t last began to smile 1 the wan 
deret t Silesian min, | int KRalkreutl 
who had formed a high ! roth ittn 
fered hima \ Wilks £ {ly recepted 
Maimon, however, enjoved rest for afew 
vears only, dying November », TSoo Pine 
kindly village cle: who visited him the 
lay before his death, gives a pathetic account 
fa conversation with the philosopher, who 
remarked Ah me! Lh been a foolish 
man, the most foolish am i | most footish 


ind how earnestly Lit othe 


l 
done Engl 


rwise 

















Prot. Murray has ish literature a 
service by enriching it with this autobiogra 
phy, which is quotable throughout, and pre 
selits many striking and suggestive passages 
He isthe reverse of harsh in his estimate of 
Maim ind inclined to extenuate those la 

rentable defects of t and mind whict 
nade 1 one of tl who are called, no 
chosen, He has these 1 words to say for 
Maimon’s character 

‘It is noteworthy tha h all the unre 
strained rudeness which ‘haracterized hi 
Manners, Maimon was n tthout a certain 
liznitied courtesy; and when th tsion de 

inded it he eould turn a polite phrase as 
| Yas the most ompiished gentleman 
Phere was, moreover 1 Maimon an intrinsic 

\ W thie " st ve g Ie a lon Wav to 

te ss a@minble sic f his social chara 
1 isevident that his nversation, 

his ds at least, had a charm which 
mac \ ne ¢ t in any company 
Thus, a {all that may have been repulsive 
at times, t must have been in Maimon’s 
‘ i ‘tora sg ito attract tl friendly 
con il I } I t . ; 

Prof. Murray { dd pre hy} 

t} ' } har 

i gachay 
\ . lat to 
h tite i Las bevel fairly 


lt, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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which 


eated by Dr. Witte in a brochure 
Prof. Murray has overlooked (‘ Salomon 
Maimon, von Dr. J. H. Witte. Berlin: H. R. 


of anin 


1876). omission 


The 
The English translitera 


Mecklenburg 
s unpard nable 


He 


dex i 


tion of Hebrew and foreign terms is not always 


happy. 


R: port of a Commissary of Subsistence, 101-5. 
By H. C. Symonds, formerly Major and C.S. 
Ss, Sing, N. Y.: Published by 

\uthor. 


sing 


tie 


It is a misnomer to call this volume ‘ 


Report of 
ollections 


‘Pp 
rec 


Subsistence.’ 
W ould be 


The work is desultory, 


a Commis 
of a C 
title 
tains 


sary of 
onimissary ’ a more suitable 
and while it con- 
of the ofticial correspondence and 


some 


some formal statistics of a commissary of 
subsistence, it contains also many of the com 
missary’s recollections of matters in no way 


connected with his branch of the public ser- 
View The author is a graduate of the U.S. 
Military Academy, and was an officer of the 


Iso 


Able, 
Major 


regular army until he resigned in 


industrious, conscientious, and sensitive, 
Symonds left the griev 
ich he sets forth It is easy to 
now that the blinding heat of zeal and loy- 
that 
fiture inthe particular matter he suffered from 


service with a ance, 


in his book. 
see, 
his discom 


alty has somewhat subsided, 





Was inevitable. He undertook (in IS#4) the 
dangerous task of controlling (to borrow the 


mot) the product of the pen. to 
protect the Government from extortion in its 
purchase of pork for the army, he 
authority, set up a Government pork-packing 
in Louisville. He might have 
known that that would be more than the patriots | 
fighting in the rear of the army (for | 
could With the aid of some 

pers and politicians, they made a 


That is to say, 
, With proper 


establishment 


who were 
money) endure, 
news} raid | 


upon the audacious innovator who wanted to 


buy pork for the soldiers at something less than 
50a barrel ‘he worst of it was that Major 
Symonds’s superior officers, who had forced him 


the 
°W 


was long 


failed to 


hen [ neede 


business, stand by him, He 
ort, they withheld 


the sei 


“LYS 


1 SUP} 


it, it after | had fled from 


vice that I first thought I had discovered the 
true inwardness of that whole hog business. I 
now have no doubt that it was a well-conceived 
scheme to bulldoze Kentucky and Indiana in | 


the e 
appear to 


‘tion [IN64), and I 


ming Presidential 
have Leen the only victim.” 
It was astormy period, but it has all passed 
far from Major Sy- 
it that not 
a million knows that he was abused, and 
fter 
only | 


| 


and, injuring 


reputation, 


away, 


so 


monds’s is safe to say 


one in 
pr 


will se 


ybably al! who read of the affair herea 
that Major not 
honest, but was absolutely true to his trust and 


Nevert heless, 


1 Symonds was 


calling he had cause for discon- 


tent. He was maligned by speculators and ad- | 
venturers, and his valuable services were in no | 
way rewarded by the Government. On th« 


contrary, he says that when a bill passed Con- 


ress in 1865 authorizing the addition of five or 
six colonels to his corps, he was especially 
recommended by the chief of the corps for one 
of them, but *‘ the Secretary of War read, tore 
up the paper, and, throwing the pieces down, 


that I 


13 
could cx 


round oath, 


anything 


should never 


mitrol it. 
to account for Major Symonds’s 


have 
That 


resiznation, 


yr so long as he 
is enough 
and for the bitterness that marks 
It 


his little book. } 


fixed the key upon which 

his song is pitehed, In bis view, ‘‘ the call for 

4,000 troops” (April, 1861), instead of attest 
ing the loyalty and patriotism of the people, | 

demonstrated ‘that there was profit in loyalty, 


end the accession of patriots and plunderers to ! 
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Admi 
lived in 


of the nistrat was 
He 
‘the opiated atmosphere th: 
vided for those 
ney.” 

But, apart from its tone and cynicism, the 
ights upon some Im- 

Major 
Louisville 


just 


10n 


he 


the ranks 


over 
whelming.” 


what 





it 
who spend « 


book throws valuable side-l 


portant questions of history Symonds 
says that he had a visit in 
old schoolmate, had 
Conference of 


from an 
from the 


(jovernors, 


who come 


Altoona Northern 
and was on his way to Springfield, Illinois. 
Major Symonds called this schoolmate’s atten- 
tion to the fact that he had the New 
York Times several extracts from rural papers 
thrusting at McClellan, and asked if there 
‘(was any method in it.” His friend, after con 


seen mm 


siderable hesitation, said there was, ‘‘that it 
had been decided that MeClellan must go” 


it should be remembered, was as early as 
that the Democrats had d 
upon running McClellan in 1S4, and that they, 
the Republicans, did not propose to supply the 


that 1 might as well know it so 


this, 


July, 1862); etermined 


ammunition; 


that I could govern myself accordingly This 
is testimony upon an interesting point in his 
tory. 

nae Symonds served in Louisville under 
Generals Anderson, Sherman, Buell, and Rose- 


crans in 1861-62; indeed, he remained on duty 
there until 1565 


turn to 


Speaking of General Buell’s re- 


Louisville, about the last of September, 


IS62, his reorganization of his army, and his 
prompt advance against Brag Major Sy- 
monds say's 

* Personally JT had not bee nar t ad- 
mirer of Buell, although | fully recognized and 
respected his military virtues. It may hay 
been that IT tad po such inducement a ! 


Mary Rut 











lamb had to love , m this oceasion 
he showed as grand qualities of fitness tor chiet 
command as had ever come within my know 
ledge by reading or observation. nd from all 
the information I received, and I ived a 
eood deal that has not been or, if 
written, has been presented in so gingerly a 
manner as to carry erroneous convictions, — | 
believe that 2 Lhis orders been executed vw 
subordination to duty and loyalty to military 
service, he would have redeemed the disaste 
in the East by victory in the West By t 
displacement of Gen ral D. C. Buell the nti 
lost the services of panne ceneral | h ‘a tl 
far encounteres 1 in the ir; in fact, he was tl 
only one who had those uliti I had th igh 
necessary f ate ! 

Major Symonds’s testimony concerning Gene 


ral Sherman’s great campaign, which began 


May 1, 1864, and extended from Chattanooga to 
Atlanta, and thence ‘to the sea,” contains 


something new. He was in charge of the Sub- 
sistence Department at Louisville, the base of 
suppiies, and General Robert Ailen was in 


charge of the Quartermaster’s Department at 


the same point. Major Symonds says 
of 


Ss 


ristmas week 
General Grant 


He st: oo l 
on the Ist of 


‘One morning during Ch 
18638, Col. C. B. Comstock, of 
Stalf, came to my office. ee te 
that General Sherman was to start 


May following from Chattanooga with ant OO 
effective men and 380,000 civil employees; that 
I was charged with the subsistence of that 
army, and would be held responsible for that 
part of the work, . . . andthatonly General 
Hen and myself would know the details, 
otherwise than at the b adquarters of General 
Grant and of General Sherman: that if an 
knowledge reached the public, one of us would be 


considered responsible; that [ wust put nothing 


on paper in my office or in my correspondence 
by which the plans or the purpose of the cam 








he, 
le fr 


Porter, or 
1m time to 


paign could be disclosed; ~~ 
Babeock would stop in and see 

time, when. if [ had any com 
orders to request, I would 


orally to either one, and it woul 








He told me General Grant 

samme time a for ware inoveme r 

of the Potoma I —, him whose plans 
these were, and he replied ‘ Gene! tr} ts i 


asked, ‘ \What after Atlanta? au 











{OO 


Nieuport, @iso upon othe CCASLON it is not 
possible to weigh the argument pro and con 


vith perfect fairness, because Mr. Motley is no 


longer able to make arejoinder, So far as one 





can judge from the evidence pl 
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A Tale of the Two Roses By Robert Louis 
Stevenson, With twelve full-page Ilustra- 
tions by Will H. Low and Alfred Brennan. 
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